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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


& MAMMOTH PAPER, 


Containing more Literary and News matter than any other Two Dollar Paper in Philadelphia 
—as the Public and Printers can test for themselves—and one-fourth to one-half more 
matter than the generality of city Weeklies, 














J. BAYARD TAYLOR and GRACE GREEN WOOD are regular correspondents of the Post. The 
letters of the former are beautifully written; while those of the latter are universally allowed, by the best 
judges, to be equal in wit, sprightliness, and general intellectual force and vigour, to the best productions 
in a line in which gifted women are apt to excel. 


NOT A REPRINT. 


The Post is not a second-hand edition of a daily paper—but all its matter is set up expressly for it, 
and for it alone. 


CONTENTS. 


The contents of the Post are Original Tales by the best American authors—choice selections from the 
foreign and domestic Magazines—Portraits and Pictures of distinguished persons and places—Foreign 
and Domestic News—interesting Sketches of Life—chapters from History—Essays—the Markets— 
Bank Note List, etc., etc., etc. 


A MORAL PAPER. 


We are especially careful to maintain for the POST an unblemished name; so that parents may 
unhesitatingly put it into the hands of the younger members of their households—while in the Editorial 
columns, we shall ever war, as heretofore, with the immoral publications of the day. 


FINALLY, 


The POST is determined to keep the lead it has taken in the Newspaper world. It has the advantage 
of ps a gy largest kind of a Subscription List, of the best quality, and it will not be surpassed by 
any rival. hatever others may promise, the POST will not be outstripped when it comes to perform- 
ance. ; 


TERMS. 


The terms to single subscribers are $2 00 per annum, in advance; $3 00, if not paid in advance. 
For $5 00 in advance, one copy will be sent 3 years. 

TERMS TO CLUBS.—lIn order to accommodate the large number who wish to take a first class 
paper, but mistakingly think they cannot aflord it, we continue the following low terms for Clubs—to be 
sent, in the city, to one address, and, in the country, to one Post-office. 


FOUR COPIES, - - - - - - - $5 00 PER ANNUM. 
EIGHT COPIES, (And one to Agent, or the getter up of the club,) $10 00 os 
THIRTEEN * (And one to Agent, or the getter up of the club,) $15 00 vi 
TWENTY ‘* (And one to Agent, or the getter up of the club,) $20 00 a 


ONE COPY of the Saturday Evening Post, and ONE of either Graham’s Magazine, Godey’s 
Lady’s Book, or Sartain’s Magazine, for FOUR DOLLARS. 


ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 


The Money for Clubs must be always sent in advance. Subscriptions may be sent at our risk—(when 
the sum is large a draft should be procured, if possible—the cost of which may be deducted from the 


amount.) Address, post paid, 
DEACON & PETERSON, 66 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


xX? Editors copying the above, or who will give a fair notice of the paper, and insert our list of terms, 
in their editorial columns, shall be entitled to an exchange. Such as are already entitled to an exchange 
for the current year shall receive our thanks. 


N. B.—Any person desirous of receiving a copy of the POST, as a sample, can be accommodated by 
notifying the publishers by letter, post paid. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Tue Saturpay Post.—We have to congratulate our friends Edmund Deacon and Henry Peterson, 
upon the elegant appearance of their enlarged paper, which is now the very pearl of the literary week- 
lies. The literary reputation of the Saturday Post is widely known, and its circulation has been steadily 
increasing. It has our sincerest good wishes for its success, for we think it has done much toward cor- 
recting the taste of the newspaper reading public.—Philad. North American and United States Gazette. 

Tue Saturvay Evenine Post is now the best paper of the kind that comes under our observation.— 
Franklin Democrat. 

The original and selected articles of the Post are generally better than those in any other paper. If 
any of our readers wish the best general weekly in the country, we say subscribe for the Post.—Syra- 
cuse Democrat. 

The Post may justly be called the handsomest, best, and cheapest paper in the United States.— 
Niagara Iris. 

The Post always ranked among the best family newspapers of the country, and now that it is deci- 
dedly the largest and most handsome, will soon take the lead of its contemporaries.—Reading Gazette. 

The Post is one of the few literary papers of the day, in the columns of which discrimination is made 
as to the moral character and tendency of the literary matier published.— Alleghany Advocate. 

The Post came to us last week enlarged eight mortal columns, and looking most splendid! There is 
no question but that it is the best family newspaper published in Philadelphia.— Northern Demoerat. 
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LEAVES FROM THE BANKS OF THE RHINE; 


OR, 


MARIENBERG AND KAISERWORTH. 





BY FREDERIKA BREMER. 





TRANSLATED BY CLARA HARDINGE. 


ENTERED ACCORDING TO ACT OF CONGRESS, IN THE YEAR 1849, BY J. SARTAIN & CO, IN THE OFFICK OF THE CLERK OF 
THE DISTRICT COURT FOR THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


At this moment I feel—and indeed I have felt it | 


ever since my childhood—a hungering and thirst- 
ing after happy human beings, and after the hap- 
piness which the sight of them occasions, And 
wherever on my way through the world I meet a 
human being, I always feel compelled to ask, either 
secretly or openly, “art thou happy ?” 

Thus also have I queried on my way through 
Germany, Thus inquired I of the corpulent 
bankers and millionaires of Hamburg, and from 
the poor carriers in the Minden vailey. The 
heavy demeanour and the dissatisfied coun- 
tenances of the former were answers sufficient to 
my silent inquiries. The latter shrugged their 
shoulders and said, “ who is happy ?” This shrug- 
ging of the shoulders and this reply, extends 
through the whole of the human race, 

Still, I have seen many persons happy, but the 
happy human being—happy I mean in the highest 
sense of the word—I have not yet seen, Shall I 


find him in the course of my journey upon the 
banks of the Rhine? 


“ Am Rhein, am Rhein, da wachsen unsre Reben ; 
Gesegnet sey der Rhein, gesegnet sey der Rhein!” 


These are the first lines of a song which 1 
heard from my father in my childhood, and which I 
learned to sing and love before I understood them, 
And thus did my heart sing within me one beau- 
tiful day in August, as I and those who were dear 
to me, glided along the Rhine in the steamboat 
Concordia, from the stately, old, imperial city of 

37 





Mayence, on our way to Marienburg, the ultimate 
object of our journey. The sun glowed above us ; 
the waves glittered; the company on board was 
cheerful, and we had music and an abundant table, 
whilst the Rhine wine gave occasion to uninter- 
rupted festivity. Joyful anticipations arched them. 
selves, like rainbows, upon a dark background, 
and blending themselves with those festive feel- 
ings, gave me a presentiment that we too should 
have cause to bless the Rhine. 

And for what were we seeking upon its banks? 
not the purple grapes of pleasure, but those of 
health ; were seeking them for one of us, for the 
youngest, the best beloved, and with them for the 
comfort and the gladness of home—life’s best 
wine. We were journeying to seek them at the 
bath of Murienberg. 

And now I have sat down at this place to 
relate to you divers things about the water and 
wine of the Rhine ;—about its mountains, its 
castles, ruins, nunneries and legends, however, 


| not one word, There has been quite enough writ- 


ten on that subject already ; perhaps too much, 
because they have become more important and 


| more beautiful to the imagination, than they are 


in reality—I mean the castles and the mountains, 
The castles, the so called ruins, lose themselves 
in the mountains and appear small by com- 
parison; and the mountains, or rather the hills are 
devoid of beauty, devoid of picturesque outline, 
eternally the same. If you have seen one view, 
you have seen all, and view is that which is 
especially wanting here. You are always shut 
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in, confined between these hills, which look patched 
and ragged with their vineyards, Upon the hill, 
a gloomy, greyish, black ruin, at its foot a town, 
with a white church and green trees, the one 
bank exactly resembling the other; between them 
the Rhine, broad, pouring its turbid, grey waters 
silently onward, with innumerable small eddies, 
majestic but monotonous—all this is beautiful, but 


too unvaried, too contracted; at least I felt it to | 


be so, I thought of the river Dal, of its crystal 
waters, of its cascades, and its calmly flowing 


stream, of the hills and the valleys, and the vast | 


prospects there. But indeed we ought not to draw 
such comparisons ! 

So I said to myself, but I could not help it. I 
continued indifferent to the Rhine. I had heard 
and read and imagined too much about it. 

Towards evening we arrived at Marienberg. 


Marienberg, formerly a convent for noble virgins, | 
now an elegant hydropathic establishment, is | 


situated upon a hill exactly opposite to Boppart, 
and about fourteen miles from Coblentz, 

If you cast a glance down that narrow but 
pretty valley, where the fountains throw up their 
waters in silver rays and curves, and whose small 
stone cupids offer to the wanderer, not the draught 
of love, but the draught of health; or along the 
terraces where the pomegranates are in flower, or 
the cross walks of the great building, walks formed 
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baths and fountains. The stimulating, revivifying 
power of the cold bath, is now recommended in 
all countries. It is also recommended at Marien- 
berg. ‘T'wo of the most cheerful men we have seen 
have come here on account of—melancholy ! They 
have now been here three months, But one thing 
I must say to you respecting the cold water cure, 
namely, that you must not expect too rapid an 
improvement from it. This mode of treatment 
can only be efficacious after a prolonged trial, and 
that for the most natural of reasons; but as to the 
explaining of these, 1 must refer you to—a hydro- 
pathic doctor. And there is one thing also against 
which I must warn you, and that is not to carry 
the system to excess; not to become a fanatic in 
hydropathy ; because the water spirits are like 
human spirits, ungrateful towards an excess in 
love, and become either indifferent or pitiless 
tyrants towards their adorers, In these cases, 
instead of attaining the acme of health as the 
patient had hoped, by taking bath upon bath, and 
“Dusch” upon “ Dusch,” without reference to his 
own powers, he rapidly loses his strength and 


_ health, after which it is no easy matter to recover 
| them, Examples of this kind are not wanting at 


with the grave stones of former abbesses ; you will | 


there see, pacing about or conversing together, 
groups of people as much unlike the former in- 
habitants, as the dancing girls with their stream- 
ing hair in Robert le Diable, are unlike the 
former nuns, But similarity and dissimilarity 
are here wholly matters of indifference. It is true 
that the ladies here walk and rush about with float- 
ing locks, but that is because the physician has 
prescribed and probably required it, because other- 
wise, the hair would not dry after bathing. And 
if people take more exercise, run about, and 
play at active games, and dance with more zeal 
than common, it is principally to make them 
warm after the cold embraces of the “ Vallbad,” 


| Marienberg. 


But how many others are there not of a glad- 
dening kind. How many an invalid who, when 
the question is asked, “how are you now!” 
replies with a look of beaming delight, “ better ! 
better!” And how much happiness does not lie 


_ in that little word, the first step from sickness, the 


the “ Dusch,” the “ brauce,” the “ sitybad,” the | 


“ Wellenbad,” and whatever else the beloved | 


baths may be called, 

People at first feel themselves wearied by this 
amphibious life, by the girdle of Neptune and so 
on. By degrees, however, they become fond of it, 
and whether or not they obtain from it the benefit 
they hoped for their health or their ailments, at 
all events, the greater number will infallibly 
obtain one thing, both for body and soul, and that 
is—refreshment. And people need refreshment in 
this life, upon which every day as it passes, scat- 
ters so much dust, both for body and mind. ‘The 
bith helps to wash this away, And it is refresh- 
mcut, above every thing else refreshment which 
is the quest of a great portion of the people who 
stream from every quarter of the world to the 


first round on the ladder of hope. And when once 
a human being gets his foot upon that, he very 
soon flies up into the seventh heaven—at least on 
the wings of affection and hope. It is well if 
reality takes one step on the same path, 

The company consists of seventy or eighty per- 
sons, mostly of middle age, and of many different 
nations; English, Russian, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, 
Of Germans there are a great number, There 
are not any distinguished persons here, but many 
who are agreeable from their accomplishments, 
their manners, their appearance, and even their 
talents. Gentlemen and ladies walk much to- 
gether, and seem to have a deal to say to each 
other, At all events they seem at this place to 
have a deal to say to each other. People here are 
in a high degree communicative and social, They 
can be so every day if they like, and they whe 
take pleasure in making themselves acquainted 
with human nature, may do so here, and may be 
made the confidants of people’s way of lite, 
of their family connections, sorrows and joys, and 
moreover of their religious belief and disbelief 
Yes, and this last subject appears to me to be a 
principal topic of conversation in Germany, Many 
a time, nay frequently, the very first time you 
converse with any one, be it in the steamboat, 
or the ball room, when you are taking a walk or 
sitting together at table, you will gain a know- 
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ledge of what are the stranger’s opinions about 
God, about his divine revelation, about mankind 
and the world, about this life and that which 1s to 
come. The late religious contentions in Germany 
have waked up anew these questions in the breast 
of every one, and however dissimilar the unswers 
may be, still one sees how people inquire and en. 
deavor and labor that they may become in harmony 
with themselves, and that they may win fur them 
selves an independent conviction of truth. Ando 
this, in itself, is an excellent thing, because it is 
well when people earnestly employ themselves 
upon that which is of the highest importance. 
Intellectual and moral growth is always induced 
by this means, The eagle of thought spreads in 
our days his wings for an even bolder flight in the 
spheres upwards, Let him therefore wheel round, 
cast his searching glance on all sides, and take 
his flight!’ Even he will one day build his eyrie 
and find repose in the topmost branches of the 
eternal tree of the world. 

Nobody can have been any length of time in 
Germany, and have heard the sentiments of so 
many people, not only on religious subjects, but on 
politics, without uniting in the prophetic words 
which Geiger uttered lately to a distinguished 
German historian, “I feel as if Germany stood 
upon the verge of a revolution !” 

There is a fermentation in particular, in the 
minds of the young men, We have, even at 
Marienberg, some secret republicans, followers of 
Feuerbach and Bruno-Bauer, who are longing to 
go up and down in the world, that they may im- 
prove it, One of these is my particularly good 
friend, because, let it be as it may with his head, 
his heart is in the right place. This young man 
is a north German, and precisely that same 
melancholy person of whom I spoke, who is again 
become cheerful, and who now rushes like a 
stormy wind over hills and streams, and insists 
upon the company at the baths going with him 
and seeing the illuminations, the prospects, the 
glorious things,” “ah!—ah!—wunderbar !” for 
he is a member of our “ committee of pleasure,” 
which consists of two young men and an elder 
one, who is to act as moderator of the too excur- 
sive plans which his younger associates lay out 
for the rambles and amusements of the company 
at large. 

I must in this place make you better acquainted 
with some of the bathing and water drinking com- 
pany of this place; for instance, with that old 
councillor from Darmstadt, who has a countenance 
as clever as that of the late Knigge, and which 
beams with beautiful delight when he speaks of 
Pestalozzi, or of some beautiful and noble trait 
of human nature, which for the rest is so beau- 


tiful in his “ Ungang mit Menschen;” so also | 


with that other elderly gentlemen—an English- 


man and a Colonel—who is so fond of talking | 
about “ the goodness of Providence,” and making | 
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others observant of it; and with these pretty and 
motherless sisters from Cologne, so young, and at 
the same time so serious, and who take so much 
pleasure in hearing conversation on serious subjects, 
about all that is important to mankind, about the 
peculiarities of foreign countries and people, and 
in particular about Sweden, and who are them- 
selves so fond of talking about their brother, “so 
excellent and so beloved;” and with that Dutch 
couple whose faces might be painted, he so clear, 
witty and interesting, she so gay, kind and hand. 
some, “a la Hollandaise ;” and with—but here 
you must take a deep and sorrowful interest— 
these two young men, with their pure and beautiful 
spirits, but with blossoms of the grave upon their 
cheeks, who would so gladly believe in the doc. 
trines and promises of Christianity, and be made 
happy in so doing, but who now believe in— 
nothing, and are not happy; and also, and in par- 
ticular, with that Miss W. , who is not hand. 
some, and who is no longer young, but with whom 
you would never cease conversing, never cease 
being acquainted with, if you had once begun— 
and our young gentlemen here find it just the 
same ;—and then—but I am already introducing 
too many to your acquaintance! These however, 
you would like, and many another besides, 

Among the curiosities here, I have observed a 
gentleman, a good and excellent man in other 
respects, who cannot bear that women should 
eat—much, and who has taken a great fancy to, 
and who shows great respect towards my mother, 
because he sees her eat so little. He is a vis-a-vis 
at table. I fear, in the meantime, that his young 
wife, to whom he has been married only four 
weeks, will cause him great sorrow, not merely on 
account of her excellent appetite, but by a con- 
siderable tendency towards en bon point, If that 
should happen, her husband would, it is to be 
feared, shoot himself through the head, In the 
walks down the valley here, I have met with 
another curiosity, a very, very little lady dressed 
in white, old, pale and like a shadow ; with a pair 
of large, black, glassy eyes, gleaming forth from 
a countenance of corpse-like paleness, who sits in 
a wheel chair, drawn by an ugly but tolerably 
good tempered looking lad, and by the side of 
which walks a tall, handsome and proud looking 
lady. She is eighty years old, blind and feeble, 
but still wishes to be brisk and healthy; is here 
for the benefit of the baths, and is impatient at 
not being permitted to take a “ Vallbad.” Is she 
out of her mind? no—she is angelic, And her 
beautiful and gifted attendant is—a fit subject for 
a real romance. 

Hither come daily new guests after novelty, to 
pay their respects in passing. Frequently an 
interesting conversation begun here between too 
guests, will be interrupted by the steamboat, never 
more probably to be renewed in this world. With 
pleasure I feel amid all this, how people, for the 
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time, are drawn near their fellow men; how 
readily heart and soul open themselves in a 
friendly intercourse. But how is it—the happy 
human being 1 shall hardly meet with here, 





In the meantime we amuse ourselves, or we 
strive industriously to do so, For these pleasure 
excursions and these rambles over the mountains, 
are felt to be painful enough to the weaker part 
of the company, and to those who, still novices in 
the hydropathic system, are suffering from its first 
effects, and are not accustomed to climb up and 
down the Rhine hills. Among these latter am I, 
and my initiation into these pleasures has been 
somewhat violent and almost appalling. There 
happened to be on this particular occasion a great 
party of pleasure, at the head of which was our 
young republican. Immediately after dinner, 
which is here eaten at one o'clock, we set 
out, Our party consisted of about thirty persons, 
The weather was glorious, and the greater number 
of the party appeared to be in high spirits We 
had three donkeys with us for the convenience of 
the ladies, and at our setting out, I was seated 
upon one of them. I however, found its motions 
so uneasy, and I felt myself so very uncertain as 
to whether I and my steed should not very soon 
have a tumble together on some of these steep, 
stony roads, that I was not long before I dis- 
mounted, and after that I kept upon my feet. We 
entered a narrow valley along which murmured a 
little brook, Our procession produced a very 
picturesque effect as it wound through the passes 
of the hills and among the trees, The various 
colored dresses of the ladies, and the red saddle- 
cloths of the asses shone brightly forth from 
among the dark green shadows, Every now and 
then, however, we had to cross and recross the 
little brook, which was not a very easy matter for the 
‘ladies; because the brook was wide although 
shallow, and it required a certain degree of skill 
and sometimes also rather long legs to be able to 
set the feet exactly upon the stones which rose 
out of the water here and there like foot stools, 
There were, however, half a dozen ready hands 
immediately stretched out in aid of the hesitating 
or the miscalculating. The young gentlemen 
were certain, in their politeness and goodness of 
heart, to convey the ladies safely across, they did 
not themselves exactly know how;—I mean the 
ladies, A tall and slender young doctor snatched 
up in his arms a merry little girl of eight, who 
belonged to our party, and bounded with his 
burden from one stone to another, and yet he did 
not look at all strong. This crossing of the brook 
occurred very often, because as the brook took a 
most winding course, it was not possible in our 
progress through the narrow valley to avoid it. In 
the meantime, we have for this once come safely 
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across it. I was walking with a Danish professor, 
talking about the learned men of Denmark, Be- 
fore us walked the republican, leading by the 
hand the little girl dressed in white, who was 
relating to him with rushing volubility a long 
history, of which it was impossible for me to 
catch anything, excepting pje pja pja.pju, pje 
pj@ pja, pji pju pju, pja pja, pja, pja, pja, and 
so on, betwixt and between which were heard the 
bass notes of the republican sounding forth “ Ei 
was!—oh potztausend !—nein das war !—Donner- 
wetter :”” all which expressions seemed to give still 
greater impetus to the little torrent of talk, of which 
I am not by any means sure that the republican 
understood any more than I did. Now and 
then he came and walked by my side and began 
to talk about Jenny Lind, whom he had heard in 
Hamburg, and about Sweden and Dalecarlia. 
From all this he would abruptly break off, and 
with the rapidity of a rolling stone rush down the 
hill and extend his hand in aid of some hesitating 
or stumbling fellow creature, most commonly a 
lady, sometimes also to an elderly gentleman, or to 
give the right direction as to our course, or to drive 
on somebody’s stupid donkey, and every now and 
then, fire off one and another merry joke at Mr, 
von P » who does not rank among his favor- 
ites. After this, he would return to me, to talk 
again about Sweden or about his own position in 
life, and his gloomy anticipations for the future, 
for, spite of all his cheerfulness, there lay a deep 
melancholy at the bottom of this young man’s soul. 

During all this, we kept walking on and on, 
as one hour follows another. It was always the 
same valley path, always the same stream which 
kept crossing our road, and which we must con- 
trive one way or another to get over. There were, 
however, also at the same time, the same 
attentive and helpful gentlemen ever at hand. Old 
Mrs, T , seated upon my former donkey, rode 
across the stream, and the creature, driven on by 
blows of the stick, sprang with her at full speed, 
not only across the stream, but up the opposite 
steep bank, Again the young doctor seized the 
talkative little girl in his arms, and bounded across 
with her from one stone to another, At this point, 
however, the stream was wider than usual, and 
whether it was the fault of the stones or the fault 
of the burden, is not for me to say, but certain it 
is that at the last step, our kind doctor lost his 
balance and tumbled forward to his own and our 
terror, with his burden, which, however, he 
managed to plant most beautifully, not in the mid- 
dle of the water, but fortunately among the tall 
grass on its bank, The little girl jumped nimbly 
upon her feet again, with very much the look ofa 
shaggy kitten, shook herself all right again, with 
a somewhat startled countenance, and then burst 
out into such a merry peal of laughter, that the 
whole company followed her example, even the 
young doctor himself, and thus our terror was 
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changed into mirth, While all this was going on, | have given utterance to my wish that it was 





poor old Mrs, T: and my former steed hed a 
tumble together down a slope, and Mrs, T—-— 
hurt herself and dirtied her dress, and that was not 
in the least amusing. 

But still we kept going on and on; onward and 
ever onward, We should of a certainty soon come 
toanend. No! no! Far enough from that yet! 
But in the meantime we can rest. The meadows 
at this point were beautiful and the prospect 
delightful. The gentlemen gathered flowers for 
the ladies. I rejoiced over some new flowers 
which I found here, and in the thought that when 
at home with my sister, I should become better 
acquainted with them, 

But now we have recovered our breath and we 
must proceed. It was delightful enough for me; 
I forgot all my fatigue in the conversation of my 
companions, and in my delight at the picturesque 
appearance of our procession, and in my surprise 
at the striking views which opened here and there, 
less remarkable, however, for extent, than for 
height and depth. 

Slowly, slowly we had been ascending for some 
time, when at length we reached a tall and stately 
ruin, It was that of St. Goar. We entered it. 
We clambered up steps, we pressed into empty, 
mysterious chambers, we peeped out through holes 
in the walls, clambered and climbed, and still 
climbed. At last we reached the top, and here 
there was really a splendid view. From this point 
the stranger discovers that the tract of country 
bordering the Rhine is upland, At this height are 
extensive plains and many towns with their 
churches, The castles seen from this point, are 
in the highest degree picturesque, and the air here 
is cool. This is the true place to rest, to breathe 
in. But no! the republican would not let us have 
any rest; we must again go on, on, if we would 
reach the end of our journey. The breeze of the 
hills had scarcely time to cool our hot and stream- 
ing brows, when we were compelled to betake 
ourselves off—to where, and for how long, I know 
not, but this I do know, that I began half to 
repent of having resigned myself into the hands 
of these unwearied mountain wanderers, 

We again began our ramble; the winding 
stream no longer crossed our path, The road be- 
came less difficult, and we were now surprised at 
every step by the most beautiful views, Before 
long we saw at a considerable distance a little 
town, Anon, it was just below our feet, and I 
was now assured, that in a couple of hours I 
should be resting myself in that little town ; but it 
was not a very cheering assurance to my wearied 
limbs, because we had yet so very far to go before 
we reached it! But how could I help participat- 
ing in the republican’s joy, over this beautiful Jand- 
scape, over this beautiful Rhine, and when he said 
“Oh, how I have longed to bring about this 
party!” I would not for any thing in the world 








brought well to an end, I saw the young English- 
man who had a disease of the lungs, standing 
beside a wall, overheated and suffering from 
cough, His friend, the young physician, appeared 
much distressed, The elder member of our com- 
mittee of pleasure looked very thoughtful. The 
rest of the company did not seem to regard weari- 
ness, and our young republican appeared not to 
have the slightest idea that there could be such a 
thing in the world, 

Again we went onward and still onward, and 
for myself, I became more and more weary, The 
path lay, as at first, through meadow ground, 
The lively little girl now sate quite still upon an 
ass, which she was willing should carry her; and 
one of the gentlemen walked always by her 
side holding her hand. I was cheered by these 
traits of kindness, and could not help having a 
hearty laugh at the ridiculous figure which Mr. 
von P. made as he lay upon an ass on the 
back of which it was his desire to mount, whilst 
the republican kept encouraging him to renewed 
efforts by exclaiming, “ UmGotteswillen, Herr von 
P !—Ein kecker deutscher Jungling!” 

The fifty year old youth laughed with right 
good will, labored with hands and feet, and was 
at length rewarded for his trouble, by mounting 
upon the back of the animal. 

Again we went on, and on, We were now 
upon a high road, which winding in a serpen- 
tine manner, continued to descend. It is more 
fatiguing to descend for a length of time than to 
ascend, because one is in a manner, compelled to 
keep hurrying onward; the very least you can do 
is to keep moving your feet, At all events, I felt 
this to be the case, as every moment I became 
more and more knocked up, and with a sort of 
despairing resignation, mechanically moved my 
feet, going on, and ever downward, and all the 
time talking about systems of philosophy with the 
Danish philosopher, and feeling myself every 
moment more like the shoemaker of Jerusalem. 

We had been walking for six hours, and the 
sun had long been set, when we at length once 
more found ourselves on the banks of the Rhine, 
Here we had the pleasure of finding a table 
spread for us in the open air upon a terrace close 
by the water side, We took our refreshment by 
the light of colored lamps, The air was calm 
and delicious, We heard upon the river, the 
firing of guns, the lively music of the bugle horn, 
which were repeated again and again by the 
echoes of the mountains, Every thing around us 
was beautiful as a festival, But we were now 
every one of us tired—every one of us, with the 
exception of our young conductor, who had ar- 
ranged all this pleasure for us. For my part I 
had a secret feeling as if my limbs would drop off 
with very weariness, and my only wish was to 
be once more safe and sound at Marienberg. 
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At length the much desired hour arrived when 
we were all to seat ourselves in a large boat, and 
to glide along the Rhine. Here we had music 
and colored lamps, and as we glided along, the 
beautiful new moon beamed upon mountains and 
river through parting clouds, producing a magical 
effect, It was enchantingly beautiful. All this 
I could see, but I was unable fully to feel its 
beauty, and when our excellent Colonel talked to 
me about “The goodness of Providence,” he 
talked to a perfect stock, Our young republican 
talked, and joked, and made a deal of fun of Mr. 
Von P., who smiled with a grin, seized the oars 
and helped to row, and did all in his power to en- 
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liven both himself and us, whilst the other young 
men of the party sung that beautiful hymn, 


O Sanctissima! 


In this way we arrived at Marienburg, but it 
was then night, and every one hastened to rest. 
For myself there was that night no rest; the 
aching of my limbs prevented me from sleeping. 
The following day the greater part of the com- 
pany were found to be indisposed, and the young 
Englishman had burst a blood vessel, 


“Such merry makings cause us woe !” 


(To be continued.) 


THE LOVE QUARREL. 


——e 


BY EDITH MAY. 


———aor 


Nay, I’m sure you’ve not forgotten, tho’ you fain would 
have it so, 

I know you’ve not forgotien—shall I tell you why | 
know? 

For all Maud lingers at your side and Blanche is bending 
low 

To listen to your whispers till her breath is on your 
brow, 

For all you smile when Lelia smiles, your smiling mocks 
at glee, 

And by that same token I believe you’re thinking now 
of me. 


As you lie there in the shadow, with the sunlight on 
your hair, 

With the misty, floating curtains looped around you 
drooping fair, 

The velvet sinking to your limbs, the only murmur near 

The music of a woman’s voice, low toned to meet your 
ear, 

You’re thinking how one sunny noon, when summer 
suns were warm, 

I watched beside your half repose, and your head lay on 
my arm. 






Then I sang you quaint love ballads, sang you rhymed 
and measured words, 

But your own were ever sweetest; and the singing of 
the birds 

From the garden chimed in softly, but I thought your 
voice was best, 

And wished the ballad ended, and the little birds at rest, 

So I might hear you speak again—You’re thinking of it 
still! 

Let Blanche’s golden tresses sweep your forehead at 
their will! 











And how we jested softly, while your breath upon my 
brow 

Fell warmer than another’s kiss, and your lightest word 
sank low, 

Low through the full tides of my heart, as a jewel that 


is thrown 

‘Mid the waters still lies hoarded, when the ripples are 
all gone— 

Without, a willow trailed its wands along the mossy 
eaves, 


And your heart was full of love words, as the tree was 
full of leaves. 


The leaves are shaken from the tree—to bud i’ the April 
rain, 

And your lips are very silent now, but their musie 
comes again, 

And we’ll marvel in our summer love, why thus with 
cold delay 

We kept the sunshine from our looks when our hearts 
were warm as May. 

Yet give your pride free rein the while, all wilful though 
it be, [bend to me. 

For I’d rather ten times bend to you, than you should 


Though Maud still kneels beside you, with her white 
hands glancing where 

The cushion’s silken tassels swing bencath your floating 
hair, 

And though Blanche is bending lower, while with 
smiling, upturned eyes, 

You have wooed her head still nearer, by your indistinct 


replies, 
I can look the while securely, I can smile the while to 
know, [make it so. 


That you have not yet forgotten, though you fain would 
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BY MRS. C. 


M. 


KIRKLAND, 


vee 


In a late paper in this Magazine, I endeavored 
to set forth, without much form or order, some 
general impressions respecting the English esti- 
mate of America, and also with regard to certain 
characteristics of our mother country. I propose 
in the present number to offer further remarks on 
kindred topics, asking the reader’s indulgence to- 
wards the desultory style of these recollections, 

It is ditficult to give one’s views of a foreign 
country in the simple style of truth, without ap- 
pearing to assume the office of the satirist. From 
the tenor of various observations on the article 
called, ‘ Detached Thoughts on England,’ I per- 
ceive that such has been the case with myself. 
But nothing was farther from my purpose, I 
must be allowed to insist on the difference between 
sarcastic remark, and a plain, unvarnished state- 
ment of facts, or impressions. I am too sincere 
an admirer and lover of England, to have a 
thought of sarcasm or depreciation in my heart, 


while I recal the pleasant days spent within her | 


borders, But, on the other hand, I owe it to my- 
self and my readers, to state as plainly as pos- 
sible the result of my observations, and particu- 
larly the conclusions to which I could not help 
coming, when comparison with our own country 
was suggested, The remarks of any independent 
mind have a value, and, if offered in sober 
honesty, cannot be justly reckoned offensive, or 
even superfluous, 

It might seem, at first view, that a long resi- 
dence in a foreign country, was required to enable 
one to form a rational opinion of its characteristic 
features, and in some sense this may be true. 
For some descriptive purposes, it would, indeed, 
be necessary to become a denizen. But the 
broader and more general characteristics of a 
strange land, are perhaps, more fully within the 
observation of the mere tourist than of the closer 
student, We assimilate ourselves so rapidly with 
the people among whom we live, that in a short 
time their peculiarities are no longer such to us, 
It is by contrast with previous impressions and 
habits that we best discover them; and the tra- 
veller who would ascertain the points which dis- 
tinguish his own country from that which he 
visits, must carefully note down his earliest im- 
pressions, ‘To form a judicious general estimate 
of the merits of the difference is quite another 
thing, and requires all the candor and good sense 
and sympathy we are able to bring to the work, 
In these slight sketches, I attempt nothing but to 








show how certain things in England seem to an | 


American, after a few weeks’ observation, It is 
proverbially safe to believe one’s own eyes, and 
the English are any thing but chameleons, 


Tue omnibus is one of the most characteristic 
things in England. The difference between an 
Englishman and an American is as striking in 
the tone of omnibus riding as in the estimate of 
dignities, or the idea of a church establishment. 
The omnibus is a business convenience, therefore 
it must be furnished business fashion, The same 
dull prejudice which demands that a London 
counting house, or bank, or lawyer’s office should 
be destitute of all the ordinary graces of human 
habitation—light, cleanliness and beauty—makes 
the omnibus which carries the man of business to 
this den-like laboratory, equally dark, dirty, and 
devoid of all that can charm the eye into a mo- 
mentary forgetfulness of its character. The 
office windows are never washed, the office carpet 
is never shaken, the office shelves are never 
dusted, therefore, the carriage which owes its ex- 
istence to the office must be as thoroughly un- 
comfortable as possible, or it would not be busi- 
ness-like, The man himself has made a some- 
what careful toilet; would be shocked at a 
speck on his coat, or an undrest look about the 
nails, His boots, huge, hoof-like appendages as 
they are, are fossilized with constant blacking ; his 
gloves, generaily of cotton, evidently go through 
the wash as regularly as his linen, His hat, in 
particular, has a prim, picked up, and dainty air, as 
if its angularity had never been disturbed by any 
thing ruder than the touch of finger tips, Yet all 
this neatness gets into a dirty omnibus, and rides 
to a dirty office, as if it were the most natural 
thing in the world, No wonder that its owner 
dresses for dinner! He need not pride himself 
upon what is inevitable, 

A London omnibus is a clumsy, low-browed, 
narrow, uncomfortable carriage, “licensed to 
carry twenty-one passengers,” generally distri. 
buted, thirteen inside, and eight out. The prac- 
tice of carrying people on the top, makes it neces- 
sary to place the roof so low that it is only with 
much humiliation that a person of ordinary height 
can make his way from the door to the further 
seat—invariably the last to be filled, If the seats 
were of the ordinary height, a tall man could not 
sit upright with his hat on, so they are most awk 
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wardly low. Their distribution, too, is ingeniously 
inconvenient, there being one across the front, 
into which three persons must crowd, with their 


backs to the horses, the side seats forbidding the | 


least movement of two of them after once the 


wretched, the windows are next to nothing, and a 
quantity of dirty straw is the carpet. 


This delectable machine has no door for shut- | 


ting, no strap for stopping, no mode of commu- 
nicating with the driver; but on the back door 
hangs a conductor, who is the factotum of the 
establishment. A lady sitting in the further end 
of the carriage, must remember to commence 
operations in advance, as she approaches her 
stopping place. She must pass the word down 
the whole line, until some gentleman who has a 
cane or umbrella, pokes or hooks the conductor, 
and makes him understand that some one desires 
that the caravan should come toa halt, The con- 
ductor shouts to the driver ; the lady exerts all her 
strength to extricate herself out of the nook in 
which she has been riding backwards; painfully 
drags her limbs through a space not wide enough 
for any one but the living skeleton to pass easily, 
and when she gets to the aperture through which 
she has been all along contemplating the light of 
day, somewhat in the fashion of Sinbad, when he 
travelled through the long cave with the old Man 
of the Sea on his back, she has to stop and pay 
the conductor, who then, civilly enough, hands 
her down into the mud, if there be any mud, for 
the omnibus never swerves for the sake of setting 
any one down near the sidewalk, and there are no 
crosswalks, It is easy to imagine how comfort- 
able this is in rainy weather, 

It is singular enough that flagged crossings are 
almost unknown in London, The goodness of the 
pavements might seem to render this excusable, 
but practically it makes no difference. A proper 
crossing, being a little raised above the level of 
the road, is of course, drier and cleaner than the 
best paved level can be in wet weather. Crossings 
are needed if only for convenience of those who 
use the omnibus, since the throng seems to forbid 
that lumbering conveyance from being brought 
up to the curbstones, when a passenger would 
alight.* 

The conductor is usually a civil person, some- 
times very rough-mannered and correspondingly 


drest, in a kind of bangup style, but sometimes | 


polite and well drest. Douglas Jerrold says that 


* This inconvenient rule, however, does not always 
find excuse in the necessity of the case. I had once oc- 
casion to be set down in Bow, a suburb of London, where 
the road was excessively muddy, and the conductor re- 
fused, with great rudeness of manner, to turn the coach 





toward the side walk. I remonstrated, but to no avail; 
and I then observed to him that in America, such in- 
civility would cause his coach to be avoided by every 
one. “O! I dessay!” said he, with the most insolent 
air; ‘I dessay—but ere, ye see, we ’re quite indepen- 
dem! We doesn’t care whether you rides or lets it | 
alone.” 


London policemen and omnibus conductors are 


| often unsuccessful young men from the better 


ranks of life, even medical and other students, who 
finding themselves in danger of starving through 


| excessive competition, prefer these modes of life to 
jamming process is completed, The cushions are — 


the only alternative, mechanical or rural] labor, 
These conductors will do any little errand for you 
while the coach is detained by the crowd or paus- 
ing for any purpose. They will even run a little 
way down a side street and deliver a note, for a 


_ consideration; or you may get them to procure 


change for a sovereign at a shop, while the omni- 
bus jogs on at its own natural London pace, amid 
the press of wheels, A still greater convenience, con- 
sidering the immense distances of London, is that 
of being able to send parcels or notes from your own 
door by the conductor, to any place within his 
route and at a fixed price, I sent in this way an 
order for a watch which had been left to mend, and 
received it in safety two or three hours after—from 
a distance of three or four miles or so. 

But there is another regulation quite vexatious 
enough to counterbalance this useful one. Every 
omnibus whose route passes near the great centre 
of business—the Bank, the Exchange, the Mansion 
House, etc..—must come to a full stop at some 
specified stand, and wait fifteen minutes, whatever 
be the haste of all the passengers inside and out, A 
more intolerable waste of time and patience can 
hardly be imagined, How long would such an 
arrangement be tolerated in New York, on any 
ground ? 

It may be thought, and it is sometimes said, 
that ladies, and people of refined habits, do not 
use the omnibuses, and that all the regulations are 
devised for the merest business accommodation 
of the masses, But this is not true. The ladies 
of the nobility do not ride in the public coaches, 
but ladies quite as well bred do; and gentlemen 
of all ranks, There is a sort of pride about it, to 
be sure, as there is even in our own country, when 
the carriage is clean, comfortable, and well regu- 
lated in all respects. Ladies will use the omnibus 
from necessity, yet with a silly false shame, alight 
ing only at particular points, where they are not 
likely to be observed, etc, There are shabby 
genteel people every where; but in London, as 
with us, ladies of the first respectability do ride in 
omnibusses, and the difference is that in America, 
the omnibus is made fit for the ledies to ride in, 
while in London their convenience is entirely un- 
cared for. I have seen ladies in full dinner dress 
in a London omnibus, amid all the dirt; brilliant 
satins that in our country would be thought to 
demand the privacy of a cab, at least. 

No doubt there are many women in London 
below the rank of nobility who, though without 
carriages of their own, would not on any con- 
sideration use an omnibus ; but there is a far larger 
class who are obliged to avail themselves of the 
public conveyance, disagreeable as it is. More 
than half the inside passengers are invariably 
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women, and half of these, women of genteel ap- 
pearance and good manners, 

This word manners suggests to me another 
reason why a London omnibus is less tolerable 
than a New York one, The English seem heartily 
to have adopted Miss Martineau’s maxim that a 
woman has no right to expect or accept any 
attention or advantage on account of her sex, For 
my own part, I have never been able to reconcile 
this doctrine of Miss Martineau’s with the fact 
that nature has endowed every creature with 
some peculiar means of self defence. If you de- 
prive women of their weakness, I see not where 


~~ 





himself by observing that in England, under the 
mildest, and most tolerable, and most advantageous 
form of monarchical and aristocratic rule, the 
very same evil is most obvious, Money rules the 
English soul with even more blinding power than 
the American. We manage to get up a little 
illusion about it; we can see the man through his 
threadbare coat; in England, poverty, or scanty 
means, if confessed or even suspected, is simply 
contemptible, ‘There is practically but one single 
division in English society—the rich and the poor, 


_ and this division is monstrous, I could not help 


their strength or protection is to be found. But | 


the Englishman’s motto is every man (and woman 
too,) for himself; and he generally acts under this 
in the omnibus, Of course there are exceptions; 
and I was much amused to see a tall private 
soldier, in his coarse red coat and cotton swabs, 
jump out of an omnibus every time a lady pre- 
pared to alight, that he might hand her out. A 
coarse man who was with him was disposed to 
sneer a little, upon which our tall friend observed, 
“ Oh, I like to be civil to the ladies,” I concluded 
he must have served abroad, 

But an Englishman in an omnibus generally 
seems unconscious of any lady’s presence, or rather 
his laborious effort to ignore, betrays the most in- 
tense consciousness, But he flatters himself that 
he appears to notice nobody. He looks either 
straight before him with a complete abstraction 
and emptiness of gaze, or down at his gloves, as if 
he were acoustomed to count with the aid of his 
fingers. He plants himself so as to occupy every 
inch of seat and floor to which he is entitled, and 
by mere vis inerti@ maintains this place good 
against all challengers. On one side of him may 
be a crush of humanity, while on the other there 
is yet a modicum of available space; he budges 
not, nor appears to observe that the lady next him 
is sitting on the very edge cord of the seat, and 
supporting her weight on her feet, for miles. I 
have looked at this sort of man and speculated with- 
in myself whether he was really a type of the 
national cast of character. Certain English 
writers say yes, and they call the disposition 
which I have indicated, brutality, but this severity 
is the duty of compatriots only. 

The small steamers on the Thames exhibit the 
same scorn of the beautiful, the same disregard 
of the comfort of passengers, and for the same 
reason—they are not intended for the service of 
the higher classes. This is one of the most dis- 
agreable manifestations of the aristocractic prin- 
ciple. Every thing in England tends to make 
wealth seem the supreme good, for even birth, if 
it lack money, is despised, The tendency in our 
country to a monied aristocracy is sometimes 
satirized, sometimes lamented; the English repre- 
sent it as the hopelessly vulgar result of democratic 
institutions. But let the American who views it 
as a national folly, and who is led sometimes to 
fear that the English view of it is true, console 


observing it, especially in these public convey- 
ances not intended for the wealthy. The extreme 
coarseness they display is most striking to the 
visiter from the United States, who has been ac- 
customed to see plain farmers and mechanics 
entirely at home amid the utmost splendor and 


_ delicacy of outfit in steamers and railway car- 





riages, as capable of using such things with pro. 
priety as Prince Albert himself. In England he 
would find himself condemned to bare boards, 
slovenly surroundings, and a general discomfort 
which is positively insulting, when we contrast it 
with the provision made for the hereditary lords 
of the soil, 

The effect of this kind of distinction upon man- 
ners is most obvious. Nobody ever saw an ap- 
proach to cheerfulness, good humor, or a frank 
and friendly demeanor among English people in a 
public conveyance, Look at the deck of a Thames 
steamer, with a narrow bench to sit upon, out of 
doors, without awning to protect the head from 
the sun, or cabin to retire to in case of rain. See 
the demeanor and general expression of that 
crowd, It is surly, discontented, all but aggres- 
sive, Let a stranger ask a civil question of any 
man there; he will not probably receive an un- 
civil answer; but the reply will be in the fewest 
possible words, and there will be most careful 
guard against the least betrayal of sympathy or 
interest. This must not be considered exactly 
national, for according to my experience a similar 
application of a stranger to a member of the 
higher classes is invariably met with the ready 
politeness and generous interest, which one well 
bred person has a right to expect of another. I 
recollect an instance which went even farther. 
We were standing in the lobby of the House of 
Lords, waiting for the appearance of an official, 
when one of the gentlemen who were conversing 
in different parts of the hall came to us, and with 
the unmistakeable air of high breeding said, “ You 
seem to be strangers; can I do any thing for 
you?” We fear this could hardly have occurred 
in the lobby of our Senate chamber. 

But the rudeness and unpleasant manners of the 
classes below the decidedly refined, in public con- 
veyances, always seemed to me to be chargeable, 
at least in part, to the utter and irritating coarse- 
ness of the accommodation. No human creature 
endowed with the faculty of taste can be in con- 
tact with studious ugliness and unnecessary dis. 
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comfort, without a feeling of repugnance, which, 
whether detected or not, will affect his humor for the 
time, at least, And to live always in the presence 
of obtrusive and mortifying contrast between rich 
and poor, is apology enough for the Englishman, 
who, though no philosopher, has yet an indomit- 
able self-respect, and who cannot, while he has 
Anglo-Saxon blood in his veins, be convinced that 
he is properly excluded from so much that beau- 
tifies life and refines human nature, If I should 
undertake the civilizing of the lower English, and 
the intenerating of the coarse and hard class im- 
mediately above this lower, and the sweetening of 
the manners of an immense class one degree 


above these last, I know not but I should take in | 


hand first the public conveyances. I should cer- 


tainly hope much from the substitution of beauty, | 


comfort, and neatness, for the present disregard 
of all these. 


wonderful perfection in beauty and commodious- 
ness, 


so excellent. Of course in this as in all other 
cases, unity, simplicity, and modesty, are most at- 
tractive. The beauty of an equipage is lessened 


almost exactly in proportion to its showiness, and | 


complexity of ornament, The true English car- 
riage is rather strikingly plain, but of a finish 
which fascinates the eye at once, The State car- 


riage is of a hideous magnificence. The Lord 
Mayor’s coach approaches nearer to those gilded 
cars in which the menagerie people send round 
their musicians through the streets to attract at- 
tention, than any thing else I know of, and the 


royal state carriages are not much better. But 
these must be set aside in speaking of English 
taste in equipage. On the occasion of a court 
drawing room, one sees plenty of great, high-hung, 
lumbering affairs, heavy with gilt plate, and gaudy 
with armorial decorations; coachman and foot- 
men of gilt gingerbread, corresponding admirably. 
But walk through Picadilly, or go to a horticul- 
tural fete at Chiswick or the Botanic gardens, 
or stand, as I have said, in Hyde Park, between 
four o’clock and six, and you will acknowledge 
that the true English equipage is unsurpassed in 
all the qualities and appointments that go to make 
a coach one of the most desirable achievements of 
wealth. 

The ordinary cab, again, is almost as forlorn 
and uncomfortable as the omnibus, for it is used 


by people who do not possess the English claim | 
to luxurious accompaniments, After a pretty | 


lirge experience of the London cab, I can truly 
say that there are few worse things. The seat 
will either be so high that your feet dangle, 
anxious in vain to find the distant floor, or so 
low that one plumps down as into a nursery chair, 
The cushion will be either entirely eviscerated or 
stuffed with seeming bullets. The windows will 
either never come up or never go down, and the 
couchman is usually a compound of sharper and 





bully. If one would acquire benevolent views of 
human nature, he must eschew the common Lon- 
don cab, with its “ V. R., No, 3218,” or a higher 
number. I used to wonder that the Queen did 
not feel shamed by these shabby carriages of 
hers, The Londoner is a great walker, and no 
wonder, 

The mention of these different conveyances 
brings to mind those provided for the last journey. 
A London funeral is a curious sight for an Ame- 
rican, Not only is the hearse surmounted by six 
or eight towering plumes of black feathers, but 
the “ mourning coaches,” black as night—pannels, 
wheels, coachman, horses, and all—are decorated 
after the same prodigious fashion, so that the 
whole procession, seen from a little distance, nods 
like a company of mandarins. These coaches 
are well named “ mourning coaches,” for they do 


_ the mourning, on such occasions, generally going 
Private carriages in England have reached a | 
| announcement very common in London, “ fune- 
It is a pleasure to stand in Hyde Park and | 
see them pass, almost infinite in variety, yet all 


quite empty, in solemn mockery of woe, The 


rals performed,” is a truly appropriate one. Among 
the actors are two people called mutes, who in 
solemn trappings, and bearing each what seems a 
broom with a cloth tied over it, stand on either 
side the front door of the deceased, and when the 
procession moves, precede it, 

The ignoble having gone so far in the “ per- 
formance” of funeral exhibitions, the nobility have 
devised a cunning way to be distingué in this 
matter. They invariably bury early in the morn- 
ing, and in the most private manner; huddling off 
the body to the family vault, by railway or steamer, 
as if it were a bale of goods, Lord George Ben- 
tinck, Lord Ashburton, and several other very dis- 
tinguished persons, died while I was in London, 
but no one knew when or where they were in- 
terred, Lord George died in the country, but his 
body was brought to London, and buried privately. 
In such cases the hatchment—a sort of funeral. 
armorial picture, of a diamond or lozenge shape, is 
placed on the outside of the house, and left there 
for some months, or I believe a year, to keep the 
deceased and his dignities in mind, 

A proposed novelty in the acting of funerals, is 
“ Shillibeer’s Patent Family Hearse, arranged for 
carrying corpse and six mourners,” Whether 
this will be generally adopted may be doubted, 
Such an improvement might injure mourning- 
coach business, 

After all, it makes very little difference what 
particular forms are preferred for stately funerals, 
especially in cities, I think the English nobility 
have chosen the wiser part, in making the last 
ceremony strictly a family affair. There are too 
many opposing and contradictory influences in 
the streets of a great city, to allow of any senti- 
ment about the procession, so it becomes merely a 
matter of form. In the country it is so different. 
There is room in country life for an infinite 
pathos connected with death, The remembrance 
of such things makes mere forms very offensive, 


Death should be left to its own dignity. 











HYMN ON THE PASSION. 





BY JOHN H. HOPKINS, JR. 





INTRODUCTION. 


Tus is the time when from its winter long 

The slumbering world awakes to living mirth, 
And green reviving groves resound with song. 

The seed that died, new-quickened springs from 

earth, 

In all the glories of a second birth; 

Its opening buds their fresh-born fragrance shed, 
And universal Nature rises from the dead. 


Thus ever since the birth-day of the world, 
When Time his onward-rushing life began, 
When God the stars into their orbits hurled, 
Set this ball rolling round the central Sun, 
And bade the annual race of seasons run,— 
Emblem of that Great Day hath spring-time come, 
When rising saints shall burst the cerements of the tomb. 


And shall each little bird that spreads the wing 

Trill forth new carols to his Maker’s praise, 
And thou, my soul, no new memorial bring? 

Tune high thy rambling harp to solemn lays ; 

And sing, with sorrowing awe and deep amaze, 
That mournful time when, from the wounds of God, 

Down the rich, dear-bought streams of thy Redemption 
flowed. 


And, after death, tell how he visited 
Those antient ghosts that lay in durance dire, 
For ever dying and yet never dead ;— 
How he unpeopled the dense realms of fire, 
And rose to glory with a new-born quire, 
Touch not the theme, my soul, with prayerless tongue, 
Nor be thy Saviour’s pangs with voice unhallowed sung! 


HYMN. 


I 


It was a glorious day 
When, on the winding way 
That led to Salem’s towers and temple high, 
From the assembled throng 
Loud burst the choral song: 
“ Hosanna in the highest!” rang the cry ; 
While shouting thousands lined the road, 
And boughs of palm before triumphant Jesus strowed. 


II. 


*Tis morning ; and agen 
The mighty crowds of men 

Tread Salem’s courts and throng her portals high ; 
Their many-voiced roar 
Swells louder than before, 

But “Crucify him!” is the savage cry. 

That clinging curse the welkin tore: 
“ His blood be on us and our children evermore !” 





IIL, 


They bound a crown of thorn 
Over his brow in scorn; 

Then round him flung, in royal mockery, 
The purple robe of pride, 
And loud before him cried: 

“ Behold the King of Israel! Bow the knee!” 

Stung at the sight Iscariot flies; 
Hell smoldering in his heart, and glouring from his eyes. 


IV. 


In vain false Pilate stands; 
No washing of the hands 
Clears from the heart the tinct of innocent blood! 
The crowd, with cruel care, 
Load His shoulders bare, 
Like Isaac’s, with the sacrificial wood ; 
And the red lash, with many a blow, 
Scourges his moaning steps along the road of woe. 


V. 


Through the city doors 
The raging tumult pours, 
And up the steep of Calvary they wind. 
Golgotha! on thee 
They plant the accursed tree ; 
No pity can the God of Pity find! 
Pierced were the hands that gave them bread, 
And fast the beauteous feet that brought good tidings bled. 


VI. 


Scarce in his hands and feet 
The iron sharp was set, 

And quivering agony convulsed his frame, 
When from earth, hell and sky,— 
Flushed with his victory,— 

Proud Satan summoned all his Peers. They came; 

And, shrouded in black clouds of spite, 
Grimed the cerulean with opake, untimely night. 


VIL. 


His course but half outrun, 
Gladly the blood-red sun 
Was from the woe-o’erwhelmed world shut out. 
Burdened with terror wan, 
The staggering earth rolled on, 
Wrapped in eclipses dire; while, with hoarse shout, 


Thronging mid-air in dusky crowds, (clouds, 
Fiends’ fiery shapes, like lightning, glared athwart the 
VIII. 


Shrunk by the strange portent, 
The Temple-vail is rent; 
The shaken tombs give up the dead they hold; 
Old seers, in earth long housed, 
Now from their slumbers roused, 
See the dread things they prophesied of old; 
And, hurrying by on soundless feet, [street. 
Their ghosts in grave-clothes glide along the gloomy 
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IX. 


Far off, yet gazing there, 
Stands, whelmed in dumb despair, 
The Virgin Mother with a weeping train; 
The sword, with keenest smart, 
Is passing through her heart! 
“Tis finished!” The great Sacrifice is slain. 
The Roman hears his dying cries, 
And “ Of a truth this was the Son of God,” replies. 


X. 


Along the downward road 
The meek Messiah trode, [wide. 
*Mid shivering ghosts that thronged the highway 
Far belching lurid light 
Through Chaos and old Night, [ride 
Looms the red gulph, whose rolling smoke-clouds 
High o’er the dome,—a pall of sable 
Which smothers up the noises of the huge Hell-Babel. 


XI. 


There in that torrid clime, 
From what primeval time 
Old Noah filled the world-inclosing Ark, 
The antique giants, hurled 
From that young-wanton world, 
Had groaned in subterranean prison dark ; 
Hell’s grandest harvest-home of woe, 
When doubled floods above peopled the fires below. 


XIL. 


The barking whelps of Sin 
Cease their Cerberean din 

In sullen hush profound at His appearing ; 
And round, with eager awe 
While countless thousands draw, 

From burning mar! their forms forlorn uprearing, 

The great Immanuel, God and Man, 
Proclaims to souls long lost Redemption’s wondrous plan. 


XIII. 


Hoarse oaths and curses foul, 
The horror-breeding howl, 

The crackling, seething hiss of quenchless fires, 
Ceased. The seas of flame, 
Before His eye grown tame, 

Flickered aslant their faint retreating spires ; 

And softly, o’er the dying coals, 
Hope sank, like gentle rain, into their thirsty souls. 


XIV. 


Hushed in amazement pale, 
The spectres heard that tale, 
From Bethlehem’s manger to Mount Calvary ; 
The scourge, the smiting scorn, 
The galling crown of thorn ;— 
But more than all, O sad Gethsemane, 
Thy garden agony, where God 
Wept ages of old guilt away with drops of blood. 


XV 


His hands outstretching wide, 
His feet, his pierced side, 

With oozing wounds again in anguish bled; 
When lo! the billowy host, 
With new emotions tost, 

Struck to the heart, hang down the sorrowing head; 

Till Love dissolves their shuddering fears 
In sighs, and sobs, and prayers, and penitential tears. 


XVI. 


Then from those myriads first, 

In joyous anthem, burst . 
The long, loud halleluiahs’ solemn swell. 

The dismal walls around 

Unechoing hear the sound, 
Such concord strange strikes dumb the caves of hell 

While, startled from their filthy lair, 

Unnumbered black wings whirr athwart the reechy air. 


XVII. 


Vain is their old controul 
Over the doomed soul; 
Strong trembling terror seized the fiends obscene. 
Death and his hideous Dam 
Confessed the conquering Lamb; 
At whose advance in majesty serene, 
Confounded both, like guilty thieves, 
Slunk writhing from the unbarred ports; whose pon- 
derous leaves, 


XVIII. 


Obedient to his tongue, 
On their harsh hinges swung; 
And, launching o’er the gulf whose dreary coasts 
Were never crossed before, 
Nor shall be evermore, 
The God triumphant led the shouting hosts: 
And sudden, sullen silence fell 
On all the astounded fires and hollow vaults of hell. 


XIX. 


Meanwhile, in dark conclave, 
Exulting Satan gave 
The various history of his late campaign. 
His Peers attentive hang 
Upon the proud harangue, 
How, baffled for long years in strugglings vain, 
At last, and mocked by every tongue, 
Nailed to the slave’s vile cross their Foe expiring hung. 


XX. 


“The babbling seers of old 
“Tn vain his reign foretold, 

“ And our defeat to swell his late renown; 
‘‘ Our hosts shall quail no more 
“ Before his thunders’ roar,”— 

At thought of that dread day, a lowering frown 

Ridged all his brow, black with the brunt 
Of thunderbolts that yet scarred deep his horrid front. 


XXI. 


“Can helmed Cherubim, 

“ Or sworded Seraphim, 
“ Angel or Archangel withstand your might? 

“ Before your engines dire, 

“ How did the harping quire 
“Fly howling from the havoc of the fight! 

‘“* Hell shall be theirs; while, like the levin, 
“Our rushing squadrons storm the eternal gates of 

heaven!” 


XXII. 


“To arms! To arms!” they cry, 
And to their armoury 
In Pandemonium the swart throng repair; 
Behind their rapid flight 
They drag the attendant Night, 
Their leathern wings flapping the dusky air,— 
And, through the dim retreating dun, 





To the wonder-wearied world let in the evening sun. 
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XXIII. 


But see! In wild amaze 
Strikes their astonied gaze 

That host far-gleaming o’er the deep abyss; 
And, caught in cadence dim, 
They hear the echoing hymn 

In triumph wafted from the realms of bliss: 

Lost is their oldest dearest prize, 
To reinforce the dread battalions of the skies! 


XXIV. 


As the foul Fiends approached, 
The liquid fires were broached [doom, 
That He had staunched; whom, maddened at his 
Satan fierce defies 
With furious blasphemies, 
While howls add horror to the lurid gloom. 
Hoarse to the shrill, despairing yell 
Resounded drear, deserted, solitary hell. 


XXV. 


But now the morn is come 
To ope the sealed tomb, 
And, earlier than the faithful feet of love, 





The brightest of the seven 


That stand in highest heaven, 
With radiant wings the night-clad azure clove. 
With splendor all his raiment shone ; 
Earth shook the while he rolled away the mighty stone. 


XXVI. 


Prostrate on the ground, 
As in a dreamy swound, 

The pagan soldiery pressed the trembling sod. 
Lo! sudden gleams illume 
The spicy-breathing tomb, 

And forth, like rushing morn, rises the God: 

Nor lingering long in Judah’s land, 
Soars to his seraph-girdled throne at God's right-hand. 


XXVII. 


Thus when, with summons dread, 
Startling a world of dead, 

The rattling Trump of Doom shall wake the deep, 
Following Him who rose 
In triumph o’er our foes, 

The just shall burst the bands of Death and Sleep; 

And Death shall die,—to rise up never,-— 
And Hell’s broad gates be barred for ever and for ever: 





RUTH AND BOAZ. 





BY 


MRS. L. H. 


SIGOURNEY. 





(See Engraving.) 


A STRANGER-GLEANER! | 
All day long she wrought, 
Amid the fields of Boaz,—earnestly 
Following the reapers.—When the sun declined, 
A lowly home she sought, and gladly gave 
Her slender store, the fruit of all her toil 
Into a lone and wrinkled woman’s hand, 
Bending her young head, like some loving flower, 
To take the blessing of the grateful dews 
Into its bosom, ere it folds to sleep. 
Nor is that wasted form, round which she twines 
Her graceful arms,—the mother who sustained 
And nurtured her own helpless infancy,— 
But one, who bore for her that hallowed name 
By courtesy of custom. 
Yet. to her, 
In the drear midnight of adversity, 
She clave, with a true daughter’s tenderness, 
Though others kiss’d the mourner’s cheek, and fled,— 
With tear soon dry’d. 
Yes, unto her she clave, 
In poverty, and widowhood, and pain.— 
And weary travel to a foreign land,— 
As clings the fond vine to the uprooted tree. 
“Thy people shall be mine—thy God, my God,— 
Thy grave, my grave!” 
The strong, impulsive vow | 
Solac’d the heart, that erst from Israel’s vales 
Went forth, in fullness of its bridal joy, 
And back return’d.—empty and reft of all 
Save her sweet love, who now at harvest prime, 
Gather’d the broken barley, ear by ear, 





With tireless patience, for their daily bread. 
A gleaner, and a stranger! 
Why doth he, 
The master of the glebe, with ardent eye 
Regard that humble laborer ?—why command 
His brawny reapers, as they bind the sheaves, 
“ Let fall some handfuls for her?” 
Still his glance 
Pursues where’er she treads, and with kind words 
He cheers her toil. O, lord of many fields! 
Bethink thee, iow fair Israel’s maidens walk 
In peerless beauty, with their queenly brows, 
And deep-set, lustrous eyes, that darkly burn 
Within the gazer’s soul. Sublime they wear 
The majesty of night amid their locks 
Of raven hue,—and on their ruby lips 
The smile of morning. 
All in vain! The charm 
That from a pure, self-sacrificing heart 
Steals like the moonbeam through some bower of rose, 
And with its quivering pencil writes of heaven, 
Had touched the inmost fibres of his soul. 
For goodness and simplicity have power 
More than the symmetry of face or form, 
To rouse the holiest zeal of love, and make 
Its sway secure. 
And so, the gentle Ruth 
No more, beneath the fervent noontide sun, 
Shutting an exile’s sorrow in her breast, 
Gleans wearily, but in her husband’s halls, 
The good Naomi ever at her side, 
Finds payment for her virtues, in his love. 
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NAZARETH. 


BY REV. J. P. DURBIN, D. D. 


(See Engraving.) 


On the 12th of March, 1843, our caravan de- 
ployed through the Jaffa Gate of Jerusalem, and 
making a circuit to the Northwest, fell into the 
great road to Damascus, near where it crosses the 
dry bed of the Kedron, In a few minutes we 
had attained the top of the ridge beyond the Ked- 
ron, from which the traveller, advancing from 
the north, obtains the first view of the holy city. 
I knew I was about to lose sight of Jerusalem, 
and yet I felt unwilling to turn and look for the 
last time upon the place where the Saviour of the 
world, by unutterable sorrow and anguish, ac- 
complished the redemption of man, Feeling, as 
my horse passed the summit of the ridge, that 
in a moment I should see the city no more, 





I looked behind me, and nothing but the vanish- | 


ing point of the gilded minaret of the mosque on 


Mount Zion glanced on my sight, and suddenly | 


the city of God disappeared forever from my 
earthly vision, I burst into tears, and could not 
refrain from repeating, “ If I forget thee, O Jeru- 
salem, let my right hand forget her cunning, and 
my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth !” 

For weeks I had rambled over the scenes of 


fires, and occasional discharge of guns: we were 
in the midst of a wedding fete. But as we had 
no part in this merry marriage, and were exceed- 
ingly weary, we took up our quarters in the unin 
viting khan, and soon were fast asleep on the 
hard mortared floor, But the bright and beautiful 
visions of the Christian pilgrim are often sadly 
marred in the Holy Land. I had occasion to 
make war upon some night walkers, and so step- 
ping out to eject them from my under clothes, I 
stumbled over a heavy, ugly looking body, lying 
across the door on the outside. Upon inquiry, I 
found it was our landlord; who, being asked, 
rather angrily, I confess, what he was doing there, 
answered, to make the guard, If he had defended 
us from fleas and other vermin within, he would 
have done us some service. 

Upon rising in the morning, and advancing to 


_ the high plateau of masonry on which our khan 


was built, a most beautiful scene opened wide and 
fur, The Great Plain of Esdraelon stretched 


_ from the Jordan on the east, thirty miles west- 
| ward to the Mediterranean ; and from the moun- 


my Saviour’s later years, illustrated by his sacred | 


friendships, heavenly teachings, wonderful mira- 
cles and mournful death, I now set my face 
towards Nazareth, that I might look upon the 
scenes of his childhood, his youth, and his earlier 
manhood, which he had illustrated by his obedi- 
ence to his parents, his mechanical industry, and 
the first indications of his divine mission, 
Nazareth is nearly due north from Jerusalem, 
distant about sixty-five miles, and embosomed in 
the mountains of Lower Galilee. I shall not 
trouble the reader with the many interesting 
places which lie between Jerusalem and Nazareth, 
such as Bethel, Shiloh, Sychem, and Samaria; 
but hasten to the southern edge of the Great Plain 
of Esdraelon, from which one catches the first 
glance of the grey hills, in the midst of which 
lies the early home of Jesus, On our journey 
thither we had wandered so long amid the vener- 
able remains of Samaria, that night had shut in 
upon us as we approached the town of Jennin, 
at the northern base of the mountains of Samaria, 
and which is directly opposite to Nazareth, the 
Great Plain lying between them. We entered 


the town amid shoutings, clapping of hands, bon- 
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tains of Samaria on the south, where I stood, 
fifteen miles northward, to the mountains of Lower 
Galilee. In full view in this Plain were many 
objects of deep interest, such as Gilboa, Hermon, 
Tabor, the Fountain of Jezreel, and the battle 
field of nations from time immemorial; but in 
sight, directly across the Plain, were the grey, 
wavy hills of Nazareth. In five hours we were at 
their base, and began to climb their steep, rocky 
sides. As we ascended, we fell into a rugged dell, 
and following it, quickly came out upon a ridge, 
below which, to the north, lay deeply embosomed 
in the hills, a small, narrow valley. I knew that 
in this sequestered glen lay Nazareth, where my 
Saviour “was brought up.” It is in vain to 
attempt to indicate to the reader the varied and 
tumultuous emotions which agitate the Christian 
from the New World as he approaches Nazareth. 
As we advanced, my eyes wandered rapidly over 
every nook and corner of the vale, as it opened 
upon us, to catch the first glimpse of the town, 
Suddenly a delicate and well defined line cut the 
air; and almost at the same moment, at a lower 
elevation, a small, dark transverse figure was seen 
on the right, They were the crescent and the 
cross, impending over Nazareth. The spell upon 
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the traveller as he approaches Nazareth, is more 
wrapt than that which comes upon him as he ap- 
proaches Jerusalem, In the last case it is broken 
by the first glance at the embattled walls of the 
city, so unlike his early imaginings of the holy 
place; but advancing upon Nazareth, the quiet, 
retired little vale is so peaceful, and the silence 
amid the surrounding hills so profound, that the 
visions which the place calls up abide in the ima- 
gination ; and the vale of Nazareth seems a moun- 
tain sanctuary from which came forth the grace 
of life to a dying world, We found clean lodg- 


without its gates, 

The village of Nazareth is unknown in the 
annals of mankind, except in so far as it is con- 
nected with the mystery of our redemption by 
Jesus, It is not mentioned in the Old Testament ; 
nor in the New, except in connection with the life 


equivocal indications that the day is not far dis- 
tant when the cross shall again be the sign of 
dominion and power in those fair lands in which 
our Saviour and his apostles planted the kingdom 
of heaven, But to return to Nazareth, from 
which this mysterious and divine Christian in- 
fluence emanated, 

It still retains its ancient name but slightly 
changed. The natives, both Moslems and Christ- 
ians, call it en-Nasirah, I have already said that 
the town is in a little vale, about eight hundred 


_ feet above the sea, and deeply embosomed in the 
ings in a building belonging to the convent, yet | 


hills of Lower Galilee. This vale is not more 
than seven hundred yards in length, and three 
hundred in width. On the east and south the 
hills are lower and more broken up. To the north 
they rise higher and are more commanding. On 


_ the west a precipitous mountain ridge swells up 


of our Saviour. After his death it disappears from | 
history for three hundred years, and seems not to | 


have been the abode of Christians until the time 
of Constantine, From Constantine to the Cru- 
sades, it attracted the hearts of Christians, and a 


churches, The Crusaders having possessed them- 
selves of Galilee, gave it consequence by raising 
it to the dignity of a bishop’s see, which still be- 
longs to the Greek Church. The battle of Hattin, 
in its vicinity, A. D., 1187, which extinguished 
the power of the Christians in Syria, and restored 
that of Mahometanism, sealed the fate of Naza- 
reth, and it almost wholly disappears until about 


1620, when the Franciscans, by permission, re- | 
built the church of the Annunciation, and con. | 


nected a monastery with it, Yet for an hundred 
years it was a miserable little Mahometan village, 
and the few monks lived within the walls of their 
convent as within a fortification, About this time 
the influence of Christian Europe began to be felt 
in the commerce and policy of the East; and has 


been steadily advancing ever since. With this | 


advance of European Christian influence, Nazareth 
has steadily advanced; so that within a hundred 
years it has ceased to be a miserable hamlet of a 
few miserable Mahometan families; and has be- 


come a Christian town of three thousand people, | 


twenty-five hundred of whom are Christians, and 
five hundred Mahometans, It affords a striking 
proof of the influence of even a corrupt form of 
Christianity in improving the condition of society, 
for it is the most thrifty and cheerful provincial 
town in the Holy Land, because the Christian 
element vastly predominates in the population, 
And this is true of every town in the East, and 
of every quarter of a city in which Christians 
compose the large majority of the population. 
And, although Nazareth has advanced more ra- 
pidly in Christian population and in wealth than 
other towns in Turkey; yet there is a very re- 
markable increase in Christian population, wealth, 
and influence throughout the Empire; giving un- 


some five hundred feet above the town, which is 
built at the foot of its eastern declivity, and over- 
looks the rich and luxuriant vale still below it. 
(See Engraving.) The houses, as all in Palestine, 
are, owing to the scarcity of wood, built of stone, 


_ generally two stories high, and the walls very 


few sacred spots were assumed, and adorned with | thick, that they may stand the frequent shocks of 


the earthquake, and be cooler during the scorching 
heats of summer, Nearly every house is finished 
with a flat roof, made of water proof cement, and 


| surrounded with a low wall of masonry. The 


roof rests upon an arch turned over the room 
below. None of the dwelling houses are large or 
imposing. The only prominent buildings in the 
town are the Mosque and the Convent. This 
belongs to the Franciscans of the Latin Church, 
and is rather a cluster of massive buildings, en- 
closed by a strong wall and gate, and having gar- 
dens attached to it. The Mosque is seen in the 
centre of the engraving, and the conventual build- 
ings to the left in the foreground, 

Within the enclosure of the Convent is the 
Church of the Annunciation, according to the 
Latins, It is not remarkable for architecture, but 
is held in great reverence, because it is believed to 
cover the spot where stood the homestead of Joseph 
and Mary. This veritable dwelling is now shown 
at Loretto in Italy, having been carried thither by 
angels upon the approach of the Mahometans to 
the town after the battle of Hattin, lest it should 
be polluted by their presence, But the space 
which it occupied is still pointed out within the 
church, and edifies those who are of an easy 
faith in such matters, It is a small room under 
the church proper, and is now garnished with 
marble and precious metals, I witnessed here 
during matins, a touching manifestation of the 
national feeling. In one part of the room isa 
marble slab over the place where our Saviour is 
said once in a playful mood when a little child to 
have concealed himself from his mother, who was 
much distressed until she found him, As I entered 
I observed women crawling on their knees towards 
the spot, and kissing it ardently and repeatedly, 
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and fondling over it, as a young mother over her 
first born, when it smiles in the cradle, 


From the Church I hastened to pay my respects | 


to the Superior of the Convent. I looked upon him | 


with surprise and sorrow. He had an air of in- 
tellect and purity, a dignity of manner and deli- 
cacy of person, that I had never before seen in 
monastic persons, These qualities were set off by 
a slight tinge of submissive sadness which gave 
them greater effect. I could not but think that 
he was born to a higher rank and a better fate, 
and was there against his will. ‘There were only 
eight or ten brethren in the convent, together with 
a few servants, whose presence was not sufficient 
to break the silence of the vast corridors and halls, 
which once swarmed with multitudes in the palmy 
days of monasticism, 

Without the Convent are shown several remark- 
able objects which a willing tradition has connected 
with the life of Jesus, One is a room in which our 
Lord is said to have gone to school; another is a 
little white-washed chapel shown as Joseph’s 
workshop, and contains a painting of Joseph teach- 
ing Jesus the use of carpenters’ tools. While we 
reject this tradition as we gaze upon the clearly 
modern structure and the clumsy picture that 
decorates it, we must not forget that the Sacred 
Scriptures declare that our Lord and master did 
dignify labor by his own blessed example of work- 





ing at the trade of a house carpenter: thereby | 


teaching us, as children of want, to submit patient- 
ly to toil; and as sons of affluence and the pos- 
sessors of power, to see that human labor is re- 
warded and protected. Another little chapel is 
shown as standing on the site of the Synagogue 
where our Lord opened his ministry, and preached 
so boldly as to cause the Jews to seize him, and 
hurry him a little up the mountain westward, to a 
precipice, which is still there, from which they 
intended to throw him down headlong; but he 
escaped from them in the hurry and confusion of 
the crowd,* But the most venerable relic in Naza- 
reth is a large flat stone, now covered with a 
small chapel, which is said to be the veritable 
table around which our Lord and his disciples often 
sat at meat, It is reverenced by both Moslems 
and Christains. 

From these apocryphal places I hastened to the 
Fountain of the Virgin at the northwest edge of 
the town, As living fountains in the east are well 
nigh as immutable as mountains, it is very natural 
to suppose, that when Mary was a maiden among 
the maids of Nazareth, she often went, as the 


* I am aware that tradition places the Mount of Pre- 





cipitation two miles to the east of the town, among the | 


alinost inaccessible and barren hills that immediately 
overhang the Plain of Esdraelon. But this is so clumsy 
a torgery, that no intelligent traveller has admitted it. 
For the Scripture says, “ they led him to the brow of the 
hill on which their city was built.” The topography of 
the vale and surrounding hills proves that Nazareth 
never stood any where else than on the site it now 
occupies. 


— id “ vew 


maids of Nazareth do now, to this fountain for 
water. And who shall say that she was dis- 
tinguishable from the crowd of her maidenly com. 
panions, except by the purity of her manners and 
the modesty of her demeanor? This beautiful 
vision of the youthful days of Mary was occupying 
and illuminating my heart, as I approached the only 
spot in Nazareth that I could feel had certainly 
been trodden by the Virgin’s feet. Alas! like 
most other antecedent visions in the Holy land, it 
suddenly vanished when the fountain appeared. It 
was surrounded by a crowd of the maids of 
modern Nazareth, each somewhat clamorous in 
contending for her turn to fill her water pot. One 
poor damsel was lamenting over her earthen jar 
which had been broken in the contest, As 1 drew 
near, the crowd parted to let me examine the 
fountuin, I found it to be a large marble trough, 
probably once a sarcophagus, covered with a rude 
stone arch, from under which one end projected 
a little, From the trough a feeble jet of good 
water issued and was received into the water pots. 

From the Fountain of the Virgin I ascended 
the lofty ridge on the west of the town, and 
seated myself in the shade of a large white 
Mahometan tomb that crowns its summit, This 
was one of the most pleasing hours of my life. 
It was late in the afternoon; the sky was cloud- 
less, and a profound silence reigned throughout 
the field of vision which was well nigh boundless 
in every direction, To the southwest the long 
dark ridge of Mount Carmel seemed banked up 
against the sky, and beyond it the evening sun 
hung over the sea as if in the act of falling into 
it: to the west the Mediterranean lay as a mirror 
of molten silver; on the south the plain of Esdra- 
elon spread its green carpet, beyond which were 
the mountains of Samaria: towards the east rose 
in succession the irregular swells of Gilboa, the 
summit of Little Hermon, and the bold round top 
of Tabor, which seemed to me, in spite of criti- 
cism, the most appropriate mountain in all Pales- 
tine for the transfiguration of our Saviour, For 
it stands apart from the rest of the world, uplifted 
into the pure resplendent heavens, and looks down 
upon the scenes of his youth, the Sea of his 
miracles, and the familiar walks of his disciples, 
Further eastward, beyond the sea of Gennesareth, 
were seen the dim outlines of the hills of Bashan, 
On the north, Kana el Jelil, or Cana of Galilee 
was visible, where Jesus wrought his first miracle 
at the wedding of a neighbour, to which himself 
and his mother had been invited. Still further 
to the north swelled up the mountains of Safet, 
and beyond them towered the snowy Hermon, the 
monarch of this sacred mountain-world. Imme- 


| diately below me on the east, lay Nazareth im- 


pending over its little paradisical vale. Amid this 
interesting panorama I was sitting at nightfall, im- 
pressed with the assurance that Jesus had viten 
wandered over this hill, gazed on this scene, and per 
haps sat on this very spot which I now occupied. 
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(Continued from page 249.) 


CHAPTER XIII. 


NEW CHARACTERS, 


Tue Governor’s palace in New Berne had not 
been provided with a throne; but there were, in 
its place, two chairs of State, two large arm chairs 
of mahogany, richly carved and cushioned, and 
on the back of one of which were blazoned the 
arms of England, and on that of the other, the 
armorial bearings of the lords proprietors. These 
seats having become offensive from their constant 
and poimpous use by Governor Tryon, were seldom 
occupied by his more prudent successor, Josiah 
Martin, who avoided that arrogant assumption of 
royal state which had rendered his predecessor so 
obnoxious to censure and ridicule.* On one oc- 
casion, however, their public exhibition became 


* The beauty and accomplishments of Esther Wake, 


sister-in-law of Governor Tryon, (predecessor of Gov- | 


ernor Martin,) were long celebrated in North Carolina, 
and it was in honor of her that Wake county was named. 


It is said, that it was through her influence with the lead- Governor’s guest, the Lady Carolina, was such 


ing members of ihe Assembly the Governor obtained ap- 
propriations for the erection of the magnificent palace | 


which he built in New Berne. Of this palace, Martin, 
(afterwards Chief Justice of Louisiana,) says in his His- 
tory of North Carolina: 

“The building was superior to any of the kind in 
British America; and the writer of this history, who 
visited it in 1783, in company with the late renowned 
and unfortunate Francisco de Miranda, heard that gen- 
tleman say it had no equal in South America.” 

It was dedicated to Sir William Draper, the conqueror 
of Manilla, who was on a visit to Governor Tryon’s, 
and who was said to be the author of the following lines 
inscribed over the principal door in the vestibule: 

“ Rege pio, felix, diris inimica tyrannis, 
Virtuti pas aedes libera terra dedit. 
Sint domus et dominus saeclis exempla futuris, 
Hic artes, mores, jura, legesque colant.” 


Which are thus translated: 
“Tn the reign of a monarch whose goodness disclosed, 
A free, happy people, to dread tyrants opposed, 
Have to virtue aud merit erected this dome ; 
May the owner and household make this the loved home 
Where religion, the arts, and the laws may invite 
Future ages to live, in sweet peace and delight.” 
Martin's History, vol. ii. pp. 265, 266. 
39 











indispensable and appropriate; and on one of 
them sat, or rather half reclined with indolent 
grace and dignity, a fair looking lady, royally 
attired in rich blue robes, on which and on her 
head were glittering a profusion of costly and 
magnificent jewels, The Governor stood unco- 
vered and respectfully by her right; on her left 
sat his lady, on a more humble seat, while the 
hall was crowded with a gay and well dressed 
audience of ladies and gentlemen, Each one of 
these latter was presented by the Governor to the 
lady with the diamonds, the Lady Susannah Ca- 
rolina Matilda, sister to the Queen of Great Bri- 
tain, and whose hand each new comer kneeled 
and kissed with reverential courtesy, A cringing 
servility to power formed no part of the character 
of the North Carolina gentry, but they were, 
nevertheless, a loyal people, much attached, at 
one time, to the person of George the Third, and 
ready to exhibit, without meanness, a proper 
respect for royalty, especially when represented 
by a fair, and gracious, and graceful woman, The 


a person, and her first levee was crowded with the 
beauty, wit, fashion, and worth of the gay town 
of New Berne, and its vicinity, Lawyers and 
statesmen, generals and demagogues, hastened to 
do her honor, and being looked on as the door to 
royal favor, she was soon surrounded with an at- 


_ mosphere of intrigue, and hundreds of plots and 


plans began to hatch. When the hour for the 
reception of visiters had passed, she turned to her 
honored host, and with a playful condescension 
said, “ Here, take your seat, Mr, Martin, 1’m tired 
of state already, and must go and gossip with 
your lady about the company we have seen, Bless 
me, how I should dislike to be a queen !” 

“T must ask the favor of your ladyship to sit a 
moment longer,” replied the Governor, bowing, 
“and honor me with your opinion touching a 
weighty matter just come to hand,” 

“I’m a poor statesman, and a poorer politi- 
cian,” returned the lady, “ but what little wisdom 
I have is at your service, provided you will be 
305 
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brief, Monsieur Governor, and provided, farther, 
you have no long winded grievances to present 
from some assembly of rustic and indignant 
patriots,” 

“The subject matter falls properly under your 
jurisdiction,” said Martin, “ for certainly your La- 
dyship should be the supreme arbiter in the court 
of Cupid.” 

“ A love matter is it?” asked Carolina Matilda, 


with animation; “ upon my soul this is a singular | 


subject to bring before his majesty’s Governor of 
Carolina. Of course I will hear the case if it be 
ever so long; and trust me, let it be as dubious 
and knotty as it may, your good lady here, and 
myself, will make a most righteous award, Pro- 
ceed, for I have a woman’s curiosity.” 


“A vessel has just arrived,” said Martin, | 


“from England, and by her I have, among 


others, received a packet of letters from a friend | 


of mine in London, By these I am informed, 
first, that there has long been a contract of mar- 
riage between Chester Rowton and Alice Bladen, 
by her guardian, Sir Charles Yeamons,* an old 
gentleman of character and rank, in England, It 
seems that the lady and her brother are the or- 
phan children of Colonel Robert Bladen, who was 
killed in battle, and whose widow has long since 
deceased, These young people were adopted, 
raised and educated by their childless, maternal 
uncle, Sir Charles Yeamons, and he, wishing to 
do a good part by them, offered to Alice a match 
entirely worthy of her in every respect, Second- 
ly, the young lady was perverse and whimsical, 
and though she had at her feet one of the richest 
and handsomest courtiers in the kingdom, she 
was blind to her own interest and happiness, and 
very absurdly refused to love her guardian’s friend 


_and favorite, Lastly, when she arrived at a 


proper age, her uncle determined to consummate 
her happiness against her will, and accordingly 
informed her, that as soon as his gout got easy, 
he would present her with a dashing husband. 
Hereupon the silly thing sheds a flood of tears, 
and utters a torrent of supplications; and finding 
those of no avail she persuades her brother to fly 
with her to foreign parts, The young couple were 
traced to a vessel bound for the Cape Fear, and 
what is the most singular of all, Chester Rowton 
took passage in the same ship. It is supposed 
that by some means he got wind of his sweet- 
heart’s intentions and concealed himself on board 
until the vessel was underway, and this is the only 
part of the whole matter from which old Sir 
Charles Yeamons can extract the least consolation. 
I am desired to search for the fugitives, or to 
sause search to be instituted, and if possible, send 


* There was a Sir John Yeamons, a real character, 
who was Governor of South Carolina—one of the first 
settlers on the Cape Fear. He was one of the ancestors 
of the Waddells; a family distinguished in the annals of 
North Carolina, for its patriotism, public spirit, and in- 
telligence. 


them back to England. A power of attorney is 

| also enclosed, authorizing me to act for the guar- 
dian, and I am conjured to be vigilant and faith- 
ful.” 

“ A hard case, truly ; like all love cases of which 
I ever heard or read,” said the Queen’s sister ; 
“but my mind is made up; let the lady follow 
her own inclinations, It is an old point, settled 
by numberless adjudications, that woman’s heart 
is not to be bought or sold; and certainly it shall 
never be said of me, that I countenanced any such 
attempt.” 

“With submission,” spoke Martin, “it seems, 
in my humble judgment, that that is not the ques- 
tion for me to consider, According to the laws of 

| the Realm, the guardian has control over the per- 
son of his ward, and no one can doubt the right 
of Sir Charles Yeamons to carry back his neice, 
Now, am I not substituted in his place, and is it 
not my duty to hunt out this erring damsel and 
restore her to her friends ?” 

“ By no means,” said the Governor’s lady ; “no 
one has the right of imposing a duty on you 
against your will; at least no one but our gracious 
Sovereign, The guardian has empowered you to 
act in his place; you have not accepted that 
power, and whether you should accept it or not is 
a mere question of propriety.” 

“Spokea like a lawyer,” exclaimed Carolina 
Matilda; “I see, Monsieur Governor, you and 
your lady are no exception to the general rule, 
She is your better half, and I’m sure you ’ll not 
have the ill grace to deny it.” 

“Certainly not,” answered the Governor ; 
“never shail I deny her the just praise for wisdom 
and goodness which is her meed, But admitting 
that it is a question of propriety, what am I to 
do? According to the evidence before me, I do 
not see that the lady will suffer any especial hard- 
ship if she is returned, while it cannot be denied 
that young, wayward and poor as she is, she is no 
fit person to be wandering among strangers, far 
from home, and with no friend but an inex- 
perienced brother.” 

“ Do you call it no hardship,” asked Mrs. Mar- 
tin, “to be forced to vow, before Heaven, to love, 
cherish and obey for life, a man whom you hate ? 
for I take it for granted the girl by this time 
despises the man whom they would force upon 
her, For my part, I feel much for the poor dam- 
sel, and I think, husband, your proper course will 
be to find out where she abides; see if she is 
among friends and has means, and if so, let her 
remain where she is, Our first duty is to seek 
her out, and my heart misgives me, that she may 
be in want,” 

“Those are my sentiments precisely,” said 
Carolina Matilda; “ and if I have any influence 
over you, Monsieur Governor, let me command 
you to take counsel of your lady in this matter, 
and to act under her advice, Believe me, none 
| but a woman is a proper judge in such a case, 
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And now, if nothing further claims our attention, 
we will adjourn the Council.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
LIFE IN UTOPIA, 


Wuite the conduct and situation of the 
Bladens were the subjects of discussion at the 
Governor’s Palace, that young lady, unconscious 
of the interest she had excited elsewhere, was 
amusing herself with the people and affairs of 
Utopia, Every morning before she was up, (and 
she was an early riser,) she was greeted by fhe 
little daughter of Mrs. Ricketts, and presented by 
her with a bouquet of newly gathered flowers ; 
after this she was alone for a while with her 
brother, and then she gave audience to Dr. Ribs, 
Rowton for several days was absent, and it was 
during his absence that the beau pushed his for- 
tunes in the Court of Cupid with vigor and 
despatch, 
to Alice, she listened to him with attention, feel- 


ing a strong disposition to indulge in mischief at | 


the Doctor’s expense, He was made to under- 


stand dhat the manly beauties of his person had | 
made a favorable impression, and that his flowing | 


locks especially were the object of admiration. It 
was hinted, however, that they were not of the 
right colour, and accordingly they were tinged with 
a hue so fiery red, that the children fled afright- 
ed from the owner’s presence, Alice was charm- 
ed with his appearance, “ but alas!” said she, “my 
brother has discovered our inclinations, and he 
is bitterly opposed to the match which you pro- 
pose, 
I fear for your safety, for he is brave and cruelly 
true to his purposes,” 

“ Fear not for me, dear madam,” said Dr, Ribs, 


trembling in his limbs ; “no man will dare to in- | 


terfere with me. -All the people are afraid of me, 
and well they may be, for I’m not one to be 
trifled with, I assure you, madam,” 

“There is but one way to avoid a difficulty,” re- 
plied Alice; “ you must lull his suspicions by the 
tonsure,” 

“ The tonsure ? what is that ?” asked the beau; 


“TI never administered one in my life, though I | 
have no doubt some doctors would use it to serve 
| “it is the little Pocosin.” 


their ends.” 


“Tt won’t hurt him,” answered Alice; “nor | 
| Bladen, who had stolen up behind his sister, 


you either, for I will be the only sufferer. Brother 


knows my attachment for long red hair, and he | 


will suspect you until you shave your head, I 
dislike to ask such a favor, but I’m sure you'll 
oblige me, or rather disoblige me in one respect to 
gratify me in another, I must quit seeing you or 
your hair on, and you know which I would 


choose.” 
The doctor looked a little aghast at the request, | 








When he first divulged his sentiments | 
| promised faithfully to carry them out. Having 





He has even made threats of violence, and | 





but finally assuring Alice that her will was his 
law, besought her to be herself the executioner of 
his offending locks. She shrank from the task, 
and her lover left her to return in the evening, 
with a head so denuded of its former capillary 
glory as to excite the horror of every beholder. 
The lady’s next freak was to cause the beau to 
besmear his face with paint, and to draw in bright 
colors, a large turkey gobbler on each cheek, so 
as to resemble an Indian chief. Thus she amused 
herself from day to day, causing the doctor’s 
friends to regard him as a lunatic, until a new 
thought occurred to her. There was to be a 
shooting match near the house of Ricketts, the 
prize being a bale of goods which the old Banker 
wished to dispose of Such exercises of skill were 
common in the neighborhood ; those who engaged 
in them paying so much for each chance or shot, 
and the owner of the prize generally getting two 
prices for his goods, for men in alJl countries have 
a propensity for gambling. As soon as Alice 


| heard of the proposed trial of skill, she communi- 


cated her wishes in regard to a certain matter, to 
Dr. Ribs, and he, treasuring her instructions, 


arranged this matter, and full of the notion of con- 
verting the match into a sort of tournament, Alice 
approached her little gossip Utopia on the subject, 

“We must all choose us a beau for the occa- 
sion,” said she to the girl; “whom do you 
select ?” 

“T don’t know what you mean, Miss Alice,” 
said the girl. 

“Who is your sweetheart, then?” enquired 
Alice. 

“T don’t know,” replied Utopia, laughing, and 
hanging her head. 

“Don ’t you like some one better than you do 
the others ?” 

“I like mother best.” 

“ Whom next ?” 

“You, I reckon,” said the girl, still laughing 
with confusion, 

* And whom next ?” asked Alice, 

“T don’t know.” 

“ Tell me now truly,” said Alice, “ did you ever 


| have a sweetheart ?” 


“T never thought about it,” answered Utopia; her 


| head drooping on her breast, and her cheeks burn- 


ing with blushes. 
“T know who’s your sweetheart,” said Alice ; 


“What’s the little Pocosin?” asked Robert 
“The sweetheart of Utopia,” answered Alice ; 


“though she won’t acknowledge it,” 
“You’re giving her to the wrong man,” said 


| Robert, “ for she’s my intended. .If I win you at 


the shooting match, may I have you, Utopia?” 
“T don’t know what you mean,” said the 
girl, 


“ Well, I’ll tell you,” replied Robert; “I 'm going 
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to take three chances at the match, and if I win 
the goods I’ll give them to you, and you must 
give yourself to me in return, Won't you?” 

“J don’t know, Sir,” said the girl. 

“ What will you give me, then ?” 

“T have no use for the goods.” 

“Well, I’ll do this: if I win, I'll sell the goods 
for money, and give it to you, and you must 
kiss me and learn to read. Next year I'll 
give you another guinea, and you must let me 
kiss you again, and must learn to write; next 
year after that you must learn to sing, and I'll 
kiss you again, and give you another guinea, Is 
it a bargain?” ‘The girl hung her head and 
made no answer; and Alice asked her brother 
how he was going to fulfil his part of the contract 
when he would be so far away from his little 
protege, 

“What, ain’t you going with us, Utopia?” 
asked Robert Bladen. 

“If mother will,” answered the girl. 

“T’ll find a way to send you the money,” said 


Robert Bladen; “and now sister, what new foolery | 


have you put into the head of Dr, Ribs ?” 


“That renowned and incomparable cavalier,” | 


answered Alice, “shall appear to-morrow in a 
manner worthy of himself and his former fame. 
I have desired him to dress and act in the cha- 
racter of an Indian chief, and I think if we can 
survive his appearance, we’ll never forget it.” 

“ For my part,” said Robert, “I think you have 
carried the joke far enough, and I already feel 
uneasy for fear he may find out the tricks you 
have put upon him.” 

“ Never, never,” exclaimed Alice ; “all the 
world, myself included, could not convince him 
that I don’t love him to distraction, What a 
blessing is egotism !” 

“It is, indeed,” said Robert, “ and the best of it 
is, Providence has kindly bestowed it most freely 


on those who are the least attractive in the eyes | skill to-day,” replied Alice, “and I hope you will 


| gratify my desire,” 


of others.” 

“ Walter said he was going to shoot for you,” 
said Utopia to Alice. 

“ Going to do what?” asked Alice, with a voice 
and manner somewhat equivocal, 

“ He said,” answered the girl, “ that he wouldn’t 
shoot for the goods; but if they were to put you 
up he’d take a hand,” And hereat the girl laughed 
more than usual, 

“Master Walter is pert,” exclaimed Alice, 
“and needs a lecture. Bring him to me this mo- 
ment, I can’t rest till I clip his vanity.” 

“He meant no harm,” said Utopia. 

“Bring him to me,” replied Alice; “he’s a 
hopeful lad, truly.” 

“He says you must please to excuse him, as 
he’s busy,” said Utopia, returning from her 
mission, 


ing; “too busy, is he? 


That boy is getting im- 
pudent.” 








“He says he meant no harm,” said Utopia, 
“and that he was just in fun.” 

“ Sister,” spoke Robert, “I see no reason why 
you should be displeased with Walter ; in fact, I 
think you ought to feel flattered by his preference.” 

“ His preference! Truly brother, you forget 
who he is.” 

“The admiration of an humble banker is, as a 
mere tribute to beauty, as valuable as that of a 
noble lord, Besides, he has generous feelings, and 
you ought not wantonly to hurt them.” 

“Then he ought to keep his feelings in their 
proper place,” replied Alice; “I have no desire to 
wound them, unless he make himself ridiculous,” 

“ He says he feels ridiculous now,” said Utopia, 
laughing again, 

“Worse and worse!” exclaimed Alice, “This 
noble youth first condescends to offer to gamble 
for me, and then feels ashamed of himself for 
having shown such regard! Poor lad, let him 


_ enjoy his vanity.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
A TOURNAMENT IN UTOPIA, 


Tue females, as well as males, attended in large 
numbers the “shooting match,” at Utopia, and 
among them came Miss Polly Dawson, escorted 
by Chester Rowton. She seemed by no means 
vain of her brilliant conquest, Nor did she mani- 
fest the least symptom of jealousy during the day, 
although Rowton devoted himself almost entirely 
to the English beauty. 

“TI have seen the day,” said he to Alice Bladen, 
“when I should not have ranked myself as second 
to any marksman in Europe.” 

“I should be happy to see a specimen of your 


“Become a competitor of these rustic loons!” 
exclaimed Rowton: “surely, Miss Bladen, your 
estimation of me must have fallen, low as it was 
betore,” 

“It was not, Mr. Rowton, because I supposed 
you a fit associate of these men,” said Alice, 
“that I wished to see you engaged in their sports, 
Our time begins to hang heavy on our hands, and 
I think each one is bound to contribute all he can 
to the general amusement.” 

“T might reply, that you have not so acted,” 


" answered Rowton, “but I’ll drop that for the 


present. I hereby offer myself your servant, 


| ready to minister to your pleasure in any way 


that you will be pleased to direct.” 
At this moment several voices called attention 


| to an object advancing from the north, and all 
“How great he’s grown!” cried Alice, color- | 


eyes turning in that direction, beheld, distinctly 


_ marked upon the clear horizon, a strange and 
| portentous figure. On it came at a rapid gait, 
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the sailors half believing it to be a bodiless appa- 
rition, and it even filled the bankers with amaze- 
ment and dread, until its near approach disclosed 
the person of Dr. Ribs, A bear-skin, ornamented 
with a scarlet band, and a plume of turkey 
feathers, was twisted about his head; from his 
waist up he was covered with a closely fitting 
shirt, on which was painted a whole menagerie 
of beasts, birds, and reptiles; shorts made of un- 
tanned and uncurried deer skin, pinched his legs 
as far down as his knees, and from these to the 
soles of his feet, he was protected only by a thick 
coat of red paint, with spiral stripes of black and 
white. A quiver of arrows hung upon his 
shoulders, on his left arm he carried a bow, and 
parallel with his horse’s neck, lay a wooden lance 
in rest. 

“Squee-ou !” he shouted as he galloped up, 
“clear de way for de big Chowanoc! Squee- 
ou-oo !” continued he, as he swiftly circled round 
the astounded group. “ Je-whoop-ee de Chowa- 
noc!” and with this he let fly an arrow, aimed at 
a distant tree, but which went wide of the mark, 
and struck Captain Ricketts in the back with 
such force that he bounded into the air with a 
nimbleness which astonished himself, 

“ Squee-ov !”” again shouted the motley cavalier, 
as he poised his lance and started on another cir- 
cuit, to the consternation of all on the beach. 
“ Squee-hee!” ‘“Squee-devil!” cried a sailor, 
springing at the bridle of the doctor’s horse, and 
stopping the animal so suddenly, that the rider 
tumbled off. “ Squee-devil and all his angels till 
ye! Ye should come to an anchor when yer rud- 
der’s gone.” The crowd were of the same opinion, 
and the unlucky beau, notwithstanding the inter- 
position of Alice Bladen, was kept a close prisoner, 
until the shooting was over. He swore, chafed 
and begged to as little purpose, as if he had been 
talking in the original Chowanoc, and to his in- 
expressible grief, another carried off the prize. 
That other was Robert Bladen, who was as good 
as his word, handing Utopia a guinea, and when 
he found a secret chance, imprinted on her burn- 
ing lips a kiss, while her heart seemed to be vio- 
lently struggling to force its way through her 
bosom. 

The doctor was now released, and burning with 
a desire to shew his skill before his mistress, he 
declared himself the best horseman in the com- 
pany, and proposed immediately to put his powers 
to the proof by riding. to the top of one of the 
neighboring sand-hills. They (the hills) were some 
fifty feet high, steep and composed entirely of loose 
sand, but the doctor’s boast, so far from being con- 
sidered extravagant, excited at once a general 
emulation. Various rewards were proposed, and 
finally it was agreed that the first who accomplish- 
ed the ascent on horseback, should receive a 
wreath of flowers, and that the lady to whom he 
presented them should be considered the Queen of 











love and beauty in all Utopia. Every horseman, | 








| now whipped and spurred his animal at a furious 
rate, and soon the sides of the highest hill were 
covered with steeds and riders rolling over each 
other and covered with sand, Even Rowton, 
famous for the grace and ease with which he 
managed his horse, despaired at last of aéeom- 
plishing the feat, and it was declared on all sides 
to be impossible. At this juncture the little Poco- 
sin, who had not before shown himself, appeared, 
and ascending with his pony to the top of the hill, 
which so many had tried, made him leap from that 
to another, and then come down in safety. Im- 
mense was the applause excited by the perform- 
ance of this extraordinary feat—great were the 
encomiums bestowed on Walter, still greater those 
showered on his pony, which now received a large 
addition to its already extensive catalogue of 
names. The men clustered about the horse—the 
only and the much beloved horse of Captain 
Ricketts—the girls gazed pleasingly at Walter, to- 
wards whom every female face, with one excep- 
tion, was turned all wreathed in gracious smiles, 
Even Alice Bladen looked kindly at him, but he 
heeded her not, and going straight to the girl by 
her side, little Utopia, placed on her head the 
wreath of flowers. She excited no envy—she 
was too small, and meek, and obscure for that— 
but no cheers greeted her coronation, and the 
awkward lad who had singled her out, left her 
without saying a word, and taking his employer 
aside, told him something that seemed to affect 
him much, 

“ Gentlemen and neighbors,” cried the old man, 
excited ; “gentlemen and neighbors, Wild Bill’s 
about !” | 

This simple and mysterious announcement pro- 
duced a sudden and singular effect on the Bankers, 
among whom every other subject seemed to be 
instantly forgotten, while their manner and speech 
betrayed not a little trepidation, as the name of 
“Wild Bill” was repeatedly pronounced. 

Alice Bladen, and even her brother, though 
ignorant of the cause of excitement, caught the 
contagion and became alarmed, nor were their 
fears entirely allayed by what they heard from 
Chester Rowton. “ And is it possible,” said he 
addressing himself particularly to Alice Bladen, 
“that you have been here so long and heard 
nothing of Wild Bill, the terror of all the sur- 
rounding country ?” 

“Who is he and what is he?” asked Alice 
anxiously ; “tell us at once, for this suspense is 
intolerable.” 

“He is a negro,” answered Rowton, “ who 
years ago ran away from his master, and has put 
his owner, the courts and the Government at de- 
fiance. He lives in the swamps, and in hidden 
and artificial caves in the sand, and is, according 
to tradition, the head of a band of outlaws, white 
and black, and whose ravages extended for many 
| miles along the coast, and far up into the settle- 

ments. For years they have been the terror of 
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the people beyond the Sound, as well as of the sim. | 


ple inhabitants of this beach, who keep for him a 
regular watch, and hoist signals along the sand to 
warn each other when he is supposed to be near.” 

“Has he been seen lately?” asked Alice; 
“where is he and what has he done to cause the 
excitement ?” 

“Whether he has been seen or not, what he 
has done and where he is,” replied Rowton, “ no 
one knows; they only know that the signal is up, 
and the whole may be a false alarm. The truth 
is, Bill and his exploits have become apocryphal, 
and though no one can, of his own knowledge, 
testify to the horrors of his appearance, or even 
that there is such a being, yet, like the Evil One, 
he is the hero of a thousand dim and terrible tra- 
ditions, has been endowed with the attribute of 
ubiquity, and is the constant theme of old women, 
children and imaginative men, the mysterious and 
dread-importing ‘ they say,’ always prefacing the 
narrative of his dark deeds and darker looks. 
Thus has his name become a spell that conjures 
up a thousand vague fears and monstrous fancies, 
and the cry of ‘ Wild Bill” even in the upper 
settlements, scares the farmer from his fields, and 
hurries home the lagging school-boy. For my own 
part, I believe these stories are sustained by a 
very slender foundation of truth, and as to Bill’s 
being,” — 

“ What stories is them you speak of?” asked a 
banker, who had approached, and whose looks in- 
dicated that his imagination was fearfully awake, 
and his power of hearing, just then, intensely acute. 

“To the stories of Wild Bill, your great bug 
bear,” replied Rowton, “ What do they say he’s 
done ?”’ enquired the man, becoming more excited, 
“Is the Great Bug Bear with him? I should’nt 
be surprised if there’s forty of them, and they say 
they ’re all armed with muskets, pistols and dirks, 
Oh Lord, what is to be done!” and with this, and 
without waiting for an explanation, he rushed 
into the crowd, which hearing a part of his story, 
and catching all his fears, was stricken pale with 
fear, its terrors being increased by the shrieks and 
cries of the women and children, 

The captain of the lost ship and his sailors, 
though sharing little of the dread that paralyzed 
the majority, were still at a loss what to do, and 
Chester Rowton and old Ricketts showed them- 
selves the master spirits of the occasion, They, 
and they only, retained their self-possession ; they 
harangued and exhorted the crowd, and having 
recovered it from its confusion, and hushed the 
cries of the women, endeavored to organize a sys- 





tem of defence. The cargo—the object of soli- | 


citude with the sailors, was to be guarded by 


them—the bankers, generally, under the com. | 


mand of Captain Ricketts were to station them- 
selves at the house of a poor man in the neigh- 
borhood, and Rowton, with a few resolute Uto- 
pians, and the little Pocosin, were to go in quest 
of the object of terror, In explanation of this 
system, Ricketts declared, that he, being the 


| 
| 
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richest man in the country, he had no doubt Wild 
Bill was aiming for his house; that he would re- 
move his goods and effects, and leave his faithful 
old negress to watch, and that she would secretly 
bring word to him while Bill was rioting with his 
companions on a few kegs of liquor which would 
be left for him, and thus he would fall an easy 
prey to the bankers,, The women were to go 
with Ricketts, and as the place where he proposed 
to station himself was distant only a mile from 
the cargo, it was supposed that his party and the 
sailors could readily assist each other in case of 
an attack, This plan met with general approba- 
tion; but a few, consisting of Robert Bladen, his 
sister, the wife of Ricketts, and the little Pocosin, 
utterly refused to sanction it. Alice and her 
brother could not be induced to leave the imme- 
diate neighborhood of the sailors, and Mrs, Rick- 
etts, her little daughter, and Walter, declared they 
would keep them company. Persuasions and en- 
treaties were used in vain; but old Ricketts, as 
he supposed, had a right to enforce the obedience 
of his own household, and accordingly, his wife 
and step daughter were compelled to follow him. 
As to Walter, he resolved to die before he would 
accompany the scouting party, and he was finally 
permitted to accompany Ricketts. The Bladens 
firmly adhered to-their determination of remain- 
ing near their English friends, and their wishes 
were reluctantly granted, but Rowton asked in 
vain for permission to keep them company. His 
coolness and energy had made themselves felt 
among the bankers, whose leader, by unanimous 
consent, he had now become; and thus, after 
many tender and half whispered protestations, he 
took a sorrowful leave of his wilful mistress and 
her headstrong brother. 


—_-—. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE ESCAPE FROM UTOPIA, 


Tue sun was setting when the bankers sepa- 
rated, and as the twilight began to deepen into 
darkness, an uncomfortable sensation crept over 
Alice Bladen and her brother. The former espe- 
cially became restless, uneasy, and finaily alarmed, 
nor could she dispel her fears, although she could 
not account for them, A full knowledge of her 
situation revealed itself to her; she remembered 
her position, a stranger, with only one near 
friend, on a foreign and bleak coast and among a 
rude and barbarous people. The water hemmed 
her in on every side, and it was a sheet on which 
no ship could ride in safety; she was withvut 
companions of her own sex, and she was, too, 
likely to be in such a place under the protection 
of one to whom she wished to owe no obliga- 
tions. Her brother in vain combated her thick- 
goming fancies, and to a late hour they pro. 


| menaded from the cargo to their late residence, 
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talking of home and the recollections which it 
awakened, While they were thus engaged, they 
descried objects moving on the sand, and the lady 
was nearly petrified with terror, when a familiar 
voice pronounced her name, It was the little Po- 
cosin who spoke, and who, after being answered 
tliut no one was near but Bladen, and his sister, 
informed them that his companion, Utopia, had 
something of importance to communicate, Alice 
was delighted to meet with the girl, almost for- 
getting her fears in the presence of one of her 
own sex in whom she confided; nor did the girl 
seem less pleased at the meeting; but her mission 
was urgent, and she proceeded at once, and in the 
most simple manner, to tell the object of her visit, 

“ Mother says you must leave very quick,” said 
she, addressing herself to Alice; “ you must go 
right off, for you’re in danger.” 

“Go where?” 
danger of what?” 


exclaimed Robert; “and in 

“J don’t know, sir,” an- 
swered Utopia ; “ I don’t know what the danger is; 
but you must go off as soon as you can with Walter,” 

“ Merciful Heaven!” cried Alice, “I knew it, 
I knew it! Oh, what shall I do?” 

“Knew what?” asked her brother, “Come, 
sister, don ’t let your fears unnerve you until you 
know what to be afraid of. Tell me in brief, sir,” 
continued he to Walter, “the cause of this visit, 
for the girl hardly seems to know what she is 
about. Who sent you here—what did you come 
for—what is the danger, and where are we to go?” 

“IT came at the request of Mrs, Ricketts, and 
this little girl,” replied Walter, “ and you are to 
go with me to my father’s, What the danger is, 
this girl only knows ; that is, she and her mother,” 

“ Mother’s other husband—uncle Ike—I call 
him,” said the girl, “ came to me, and asked me 
if I was’nt a friend of yours, and I told him I 
was— and can you keep a secret,’ said he; I told 
him yes, ‘ Will you swear to keep it a secret ?’” 
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formed, is to vouch for Walter’s fidelity? I 
would trust you, my little sweetheart, and I know 
that you are honest in all you say; but you have 
been imposed on, that’s clear, and I suspect this 
young hero knows more than he cares to tell.” 

“T vouch for myself,” said Walter; “1 vouch 
for myself, sir, and can only offer the honesty of 
my face to prove what I say. I excuse your sus- 
picions, but—but no one else shall talk to me so. 
If you can trust me, I am ready to take you to a 
place of safety—if you cannot, I will stand and 
fall by the side of this lady, and when my blood 
is flowing at her feet, you can see whether it 
comes from the heart of a traitor.” 

“I believe every word you say, Walter,” spoke 
Alice, “I will trust in you, and be off at once,” 

“ 7 prefer to put my trust in the true hearts and 
stout arms of these loyal Englishmen,” said Ro- 
bert Bladen, “and in my own well tempered blade, 
sister; these people may be true or false, but we ’Il 
have nothing to do with them, Let us to our 
countrymen ; they will stand by us to the death, 
and with them only are we safe.” 

“ Brother, let us follow Walter,” answered Alice, 
“some of the sailors are drunk, and others may 
have been corrupted, Come, I must have my way.” 

She was as good as her word, and she and her 
brother were soon ready to leave, the captain of 
the stranded ship, to whom every thing had been 
communicated, having selected two of his most 
faithful men to carry their baggage. ‘The utmost 
secresy was enjoined on these men, and they cau- 


| tioned to hurry back, and reveal to no one but 


their commander, the hiding place of the persons 


| whom they were to escort; and they were also 


* Oh, balderdash !” exclaimed Bladen, “ come to | 


the point at once, and never mind this rigmarole,” 

“Yes, sir,” said Utopia, meekly. ‘“ Brother,” 
said Alice, “ you are too harsh; go on, Utopia, 
and tell your story in your own way.” 

“He asked me if I would swear to keep it a 
secret from every body but you,” continued the 
girl, “and mother and I told him I would’nt 
swear, but I’d promise. Then he used a very 
bad word, and said that there was a scheme on 


foot to—to do you harm, and told me to let you | 


know of it as soon as possible.” 
“ What harm, to do what ?” asked Alice quickly. 
“JT don’t know,” replied Utopia; “he never 


said, only that you would be carried off, and your | 


brother and Walter killed| He said he could’nt 
tell me any more, and when I told mother, she 
said she had expected something, and made me 
come to see you. She told me to tell you from her 
not to stay a moment, but to go with Walter as 
soon as you could get ready.” 

“A pretty tale,” exclaimed Robert, “a pretty 
tale, truly! And who, I should like to be in- 


commanded to be as noiseless as possible on their 
return. Utopia would neither go with her patrons 
nor remain with the sailors, and against every 
persuasion and entreaty, started on her return 
alone, having with a smile, bade Alice and her 
brother farewell, and permitted both to kiss her. 

Alice watched her till her little form faded in 
the darkness, and then sat out on her journey— 
the longest journey which she had ever undertaken 
on foot, though from her childhood, she had loved 
to ramble over the fields and among the woods. 
The whole night long she was on the road, and 
the morning found her weary and faint, and seve- 
ral miles from her destination. At length, and as 
the sun was rising, the little Pocosin halted the 
company which he had been guiding eastwardly, 
and informed them that in the water to their right 
was an island on which his father lived, 

He then drew from his pocket a whistle, 
which he blew several times, and in answer to 
which a shrill sound was wafted faintly back, 
After the lapse of several hours a canoe glistened 
like a black speck on the white bosom of the 
waters, and soon the cheerful face of Pocosin 
Dan, flashed back the rays of the morning sun. 


| The old gentleman, however, as soon as he saw the 


number and character of his guests, returned for a 
larger boat, and thus his son and his companions 
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were delayed several hours longer on the beach; a 
delay which, weary as they were, was hardly felt, 
The excitement of novelty had banished all sensa- 
tion of fatigue; the breeze that met them seemed 
to be the perfumed breath of spicy groves, and to 
be laden with the varied fragrance of cinnamon, | 
balm and myrrh, and the dark green foliage of 
a thick forest that fringed the waters on the far- 
ther side, presented a refreshing contrast to the | 
naked desolation of the beach, The excited imagi- 
nations of Alice and her brother, began to draw | 
pictures of a terrestrial Paradise which, they 
almost believed, they were about to see; and 
flocks of birds spangled with shining colors, and 
the cloudless skies of a bright and breezy summer 
morning enhanced the pleasant illusion, No such 
country revealed its ravishing beauties to their 
straining eyes; but they did land upon a shore 
which, though not an Eden, glittered with a gay 
carpet of a thousand tints and was shaded by for- 
ests of cedar, cypress, pine and oaks, among 
whose branches hung immense clusters of purple 
grapes in arbors fit for the revels of Bacchus and 
his enamored nymphs. The startled deer rose 
from his lair, and gazed curiously at the travellers 
as they passed near his morning couch ; flocks of 
wild turkeys were feeding, unfrightened among the 
flowers, and a bear galloped leisurely off to a covert 
of neighboring bushes, It was now noon, but 
Alice walked beneath a leafy canopy, that subdued 
and softened the rays of the sun, and her eyes 
and ears were drinking in the cheerful sights and 
sounds of the first natural forest she had ever en- | 
tered. She was not in a mood to talk herself, and 
she heard little of what was said by others, feed- | 
ing her half dreaming fancy on thoughts not to 
be uttered from mortal lips, until the spell of en- 
chantment which bound her was broken by the 
recollection of mortal cares and mortal wants, 
awakened by the sight of a human residence. 
The house of Pocosin Dan was a small and 
airy tenement, composed of a frame of scantling, 
weather-boarded with cypress shingles, that were 
gray with age and moss, and shaded by a few live 
oaks, whose multitudinous arms were clasped to- 
gether above the roof. The doors faced east and | 
west, on which sides the view was bounded by | 
the water; near the north end were the ruins of | 
an old fort, and at the south, a row of negro | 
cabins, barns and stables. The furniture in the 
house was not rich, but rare and curious, and the 
walls of the room were hung round with Indian 
relics, memorials of the chase, natural curiosities, 
and arms of an ancient fashion, The owner of this 
mansion, moving noiselessly about, made no bust- 
ling parade of hospitable desires, but in every line 
and feature of his face, shone a quiet, hearty wel- 
come ; his twinkling eyes showed that he quickly 
caught and sympathised with the varying emotions 
of his guests, as they rose in their bosoms, and his 
softly uttered orders anticipated all their wants, The | 
sailors had returned without landing on the island, | 








_ but I can make nothing out of it. 


| fortably in it. 
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and their place was now supplied by servants, who 
gazed curiously, but not impertinently at the visi- 
ters, and whose respectful manners manifested a 
position in the household between that of slaves 
and equals, 

Old Dan listened attentively, but with not much 
apparent astonishment, to the account of the re- 


| cent occurrences on the beach, at Utopia ; and when 


he had heard it through, remarked, that the dan- 
ger was not yet over. 

“You would be welcome to live at my house 
always,” said he to Robert, “and I’m sure 


_ I’d never get tired of looking at the sweet face of 


your little sister there,—she’s a beautiful human 
blossom !—but there’s a dark spirit at work, and 
you'll certainly be followed here, There ’s some 
devilish scheme at the bottom of all that fuss over 
yonder, take my word for it; and the farther off 
this innocent lady can get, the better.” 

“ What makes you think so, uncle Dan ?” asked 
Alice, laughing ; “I can’t imagine how 1 could 
have been the cause of Wild Bill’s late outbreak, 
and bad as he is, I’m certain I never wished him 
any harm,” 

“And there’s where you’ve sinned,” replied 
Dan; “ you’re a most precious sinner, I tell you.” 
Alice colored at this reproof, and hardly knew 
whether to resent it or not, until Dan proceeded : 
“The truth is,” continued he, “this is a curious 
world, any way you can fix it; and it’s passed 
my comprehension, I’ve studied it over and over, 
I’ve taken it up one side and down another, and 
then end-wise, and length-wise, and cross-wise, 
It’s cursed, 
that’s a fact; it’s filled with all sorts of monstrous 
villains, and none but villains can get along com- 
Sometimes a bright, smiling inno- 
cent creature—like you, Miss Alice—comes into 
it, and looks as refreshin’ and sweet as a wild 
rose in the middle of the sand—and svon she be- 
comes the centre of all sorts of schemes and ras- 
cally maneuevres, She seems to stir up all the 
evil passions of the world, and poor thing, without 
meanin’ any harm to a livin’ thing, and wishin’, 
as I know you wish, by your looks, that all the 
world was good and happy and at peace, she is 
the cause of endless strife, and bloodshed.” 

“I'd better go and die at once, if that’s to be 
my mission here,” said Alice ; “but 1 can’t be- 
lieve it, You have lived in these lonely woods 
uncle Dan, until your imagination has become 
diseased,” 

“ T have a reason for livin’ here,” replied Dan ; 
“and if you'll all listen to me while breakfast is 
preparin’ I°ll tell you a story about the old times, 


| and which will prove whether I judge the world 


right or not.” Both Alice and her brother express- 
ed themselves as desirous of hearing the old man’s 
story, and carefully taking a violin from a drawer, 
and executing with a master’s touch, a soft and 
plaintive air, he sat for a few minutes in silent 
revery, and then related the following tale. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE CAPTAIN’S ADVENTURE. 
A STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 





BY MRS. E, F. ELLET. 
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Lancaster, Pennsylvania, was selected at one 
time during the Revolutionary war, for the safe- 
keeping of British prisoners taken in that region 
of country. There was no building fitted to 
serve as a prison; but the barracks were enclosed 
with a stockade, and vigilantly guarded. ‘There 
was no English post within a hundred miles, and 
in the neighborhood the reproach of toryism was 
almost unknown; the place had been, therefore, 
looked upon as secure, although, perhaps, not 
quite as much so as that in North Carolina, con- 
cerning which it was the custom to say, when a 


The crone took up her sticks, and then bade the 
young girl follow her home. Few days passed 
that Ellen Wynham brought not some gift to the 
poor and the lonely, and the wood paths were 
familiar to her willing feet. 

“T cannot stay long, Alice,” was her answer 
to the invitation; “but I will carry the basket 
for you; it will not be dusk yet for an hour.” 

Old Alice was held for a witch, by many super- 
stitious persons in the neighborhood; but those 


| who were more sensible, knew how to pity the 


prisoner was finally disposed of—that he was | 


“sent to hell or Halifax.” Impossible as it seemed, 
however, that captives could escape, it happened 
that they did so, repeatedly, leaving no clue by 
which they could be traced; disappearing sud- 
denly, and being heard of no more till they had 
joined the royal army. It was in the hope of 
making some important discoveries in regard to 
these mysterious disappearances— that General 
Hazen had been appointed by Washington to the 
command of the post. 

It was towards the close of a beautiful day in 
September, that a young girl neatly dressed, and 
evidently belonging to the better class, might 
have been seen walking acrossythe fields at the 
upper end of the village, and tiking her way to- 
wards the woods about a mile distant. She car- 
ried a small basket on her arm, and although she 
stopped now and then to gather a flower, seemed 
in some haste; for she walked more quickly as 
she entered the forest, through the thick foliage 
of which the slant beams of the sun scarcely 
penetrated. Suddenly, she stopped, and called 
out, “ Alice,” in a light and cheerful tone. 

An old woman was gathering sticks among the 
bushes not far off, and continued her occupation, 
without heeding the call—for she was somewhat 
deaf—till it had been repeated; and the young 
girl was near enough to touch her arm. Then 
she started up, and let fall her bundle; but seeing 
the bright face of the maiden, smiled vacantly, 
and said, “Is it you, Miss Ellen?” 

“Yes, Alice; you need not have looked so 
frightened as you did just now; but I do not 
wonder—for you did not hear me call. I have 
brought you a little fruit here, and some cakes, 
made with my own hands,” 
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misfortunes that had brought her to the condition 
—half savage—half imbecile—which made her 
an object of ridicule to some, and of dread to 
others, None ever questioned her right to come 
and go as she pleased, though all did not subscribe 
to the opinion, that she was a harmless old crea- 
ture; and thought the glimpses of intelligence 
that broke through her usual apathetic mood 
whenever she was roused, evidence that “she 
was not as simple as she seemed,” but might be 
made a dangerous instrument by those who knew 
how to work upon her passions, Her story was 
a sad one; her only son—a soldier in the conti- 
nental army—had played the part of a traitor; 
being bribed by British gold to carry secret intel- 
ligence to the enemy, and had suffered the pun- 
ishment due to his crime. The mother followed 
him to execution, and received the body of her 
son when all was over. Her neighbors gave it 
burial, and strove, with their kind hearted sym- 
pathy, to soothe her grief; they nursed her 
through the sickness almost unto death that fol- 
lowed, as if she had been a sister; and when 
bodily strength returned, and they saw that the 
mind was hopelessly shattered, they helped to 
support the poor old creature in the solitude she 
preferred to living among them, For years, 
Alice had dwelt in her lonely hut in the woods, 
receiving the presents sent her, of provisions and 
articles of clothing, and sometimes gathering 
fruit from the woods and the orchards, where she 
was permitted to range—and carrying it to the 
village for sale. None took notice of her wander- 
ings, except to invite her to a neighborly visit as 
she passed now and then; and the good will of 
those who knew her suffered her to want for 
nothing. 

Ellen Wynham walked with the old woman to 
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her hut, which was built of rude logs, under a 
high bank, overtopped with trees, the boughs of 
which drooped almost to the rustic roof, The 
bushes that formed the undergrowth of the forest, 
had been suffered to grow so close to the door of 
this retreat, as to conceal it almost entirely ; and 
but a narrow space was cleared for the small 
garden, in which were a few vegetables and fruit 


| 
| 


trees. A large black dog lay in front of the log | 
that served as a step to the entrance, and moved | 


with a growl at the approach of the young lady, 
as if he relished visits no more than his mistress, 
A fire was burning on the clay hearth within ; 
and upon a bed of ashes was stretched the cat, 
also of sable hue, and like the dog, an object of 
dislike and superstitious fear to the ignorant, But 
Ellen had no dread of the animals, and her start 
of surprise when she entered the cabin was not 
at sight of the cat, but the figure of a man in the 
dress of an American soldier, who was reclining 
on a bench in the chimney corner, with a pipe in 
his mouth, 

“Don’t be afeard,” said Alice, as the young 
lady shrank back. “Come in, and never mind 
Simon; he’ll hurt no body.” 

The man burst into a coarse laugh, in which 
the hostess joined, probably by way of reassuring 
her fair companion; but Ellen declared she had 
no time to stay, and when she had emptied her 
basket, bade the old woman good even, and de- 
parted. She walked fast, but had not reached the 
edge of the wood, when the sound of heavy foot- 
steps caused her to look back, and she saw close 
behind her the soldier she had seen in the cabin. 

“ Hallo, my pretty girl!” he cried, “ whither so 
fast! Wait, and have company in your walk!” 

Ellen made no answer, but quickened her steps. 
Her pursuer was presently at her side. 

“ You are sulky,” he said, insolently ; “ but the 
prettier, I swear, for it! Where do you live— 
down in the village? Come—don’t walk so fast; 
I have a word to say to you!” And he took hold 
of her arm, forcibly detaining her. 

Ellen, now thoroughly terrified, uttered scream 
after scream, and struggled to free herself from 
the ruffian’s grasp. Whether he meant to carry 
her off, or only to amuse himself with her terror, 
could hardly be judged from his behavior; but 
help was nearer than either of the two imagined, 
There was a rustling in the bushes, and the next 
instant the villain was seized by a strong arm, 
and hurled off with such violence, that his head 
struck against a tree at some paces distance. The 
half fainting girl was supported with one arm by 
her deliverer, to whom she clung, pale and trem- 
bling—and sobbing, “Oh, Henry! I am so glad 
you came!” 

“Don’t be alarmed, Ellen,” said the young 
man, “Lean upon me; you are not able to walk 
yet;” and he continued tenderly to support her, 
while he glanced towards the wretch who had 
assaulted her, as if apprehensive lest he might 
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rush upon him unawares. The fellow haa risen 
from the ground, and the blood flowing from a 
cut in his head, stained his face and apparel, 

“Simon Mount—as I live !” exclaimed Captain 
Lee,* “ Villain—you shall be punished for this !— 
Sit here on this log, Ellen, and rest a few mo- 
ments.” But while the young officer deliberated 
on the propriety of inflicting on the spot the 
chastisement merited by the ruffian, he had turned 
away, with a fierce scowl, and muttering threats, 
went off through the woods, 

The effects of Ellen's fright soon passed away, 
and she smiled cheerfully in the face of her lover, 
whose tender reproaches were music to her ears, 

“You should not have come so far alone, 
Ellen,” he said, “ promise me you will not do it 
again, that you will not walk beyond the village, 
till I return.” 

“T will not—indeed—Henry,. You must go— 
then !” she asked, her blue eyes filling with tears, 

“TI must indeed, I hoped it might be put off— 
as I told you. This very evening, or to-morrow 
early, I must go. Do not look so startled, dearest ; 
or say any thing tosadden me, It is hard enough 
to leave you as it is,” 

Ellen tried stealthily to wipe away the tears 
that trembled on her eyelashes, “ But you will 
soon return,”—she murmured. 

“As soon as possible ;” answered the young 
man, “but when, I cannot say exactly, for this 
is some business of the General’s, and I may have 
to go further than I expect, Cheer up now, love, 
I must not see you weep.” 

The lovers sat in the shelter of the gray woods, 
talking of various matters, in which the reader 
would feel no particular interest; and when the 
shades of evening began to fall, walked slowly 
homeward, conversing as they lingered on the 
way, so that it was dusk when they stopped at the 
gate of the ee the fair Ellen lived, A 
few moments of whispered conference there, and 
they parted; the young girl hastening to her own 
apartment to indulge her grief awhile, and wish 
for an end to the cruel wars that separated her 
from him to whom she had promised her hand, 
with the sanction of her parent’s blessing. 

Leaving the sweet girl to sorrows shared by 
many of her countrywomen, we will follow the 
young captain, who repaired, when he left her, to 
the quarters of General Hazen, With him he 
was closeted, more than two hours, It will be 
necessary only to give the substance of their 
conversation. 

The strange disappearance of captives confined 
in the barracks, had caused the commander great 
uneasiness and anxiety, He had ordered the 
country to be explored, instituted inquiries in all 





*The hero of this adventure is not the Lee celebrated 
in history. It is not known even if his name was Henry, 
—but the writer may be pardoned for calling him thus 
The particulars of his nocturnal journey are taken from 
the Register, with little or no embellishment. 
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directions, and offered large rewards, to discover 
the means and method of their liberation ;—but 
all to no purpose, The people talked of fortune- 
tellers, and pedlers wandering in the dusky 
twilight; and some hinted at traffic with evil 
spirits; but these conjectures threw no light upon 
the matter, nor shook the conviction of Hazen 
that treachery was somewhere at work, and that 
human agency had accomplished all that had been 
done, After vain efforts to penetrate the truth, 
he determined upon a resort to stratagem. It 
was necessary that one in whom he could place 
implicit confidence should undertake the business ; 
and in his own mind he selected Captain Lee— 
as an officer, who combined a firm and daring 
spirit with sagacity and cool judgment, 

Henry listened, while the general unfolded his 
plan, It was, that he should leave head-quarters 
the same night, as if on business, which was to 
detain him some weeks; that he should return 
secretly, disguised as a British prisoner, just cap- 
tured, and submit to be thrown into the barracks, 
where in his assumed character, he could gain the 
confidence of his fellow captives, The service 
proposed involved no little hazard—and for a mo- 
ment the young officer thought of Ellen Wynham; 
but he did not hesitate to express his readiness to 
undertake it—though General Hazen bade him 
consider the danger, and decline if he felt the 
slightest unwillingness, 

“Tt is important,” he said, “to learn, at least, 
who around us are to be suspected; and the 
service will merit the thanks of the Commander- 
in-chief. But it demands a cool head, as well as 
a bold and ready hand, ‘Take an hour longer, at 
least, to think of it.” 

“It is not necessary,” replied the officer. “I 
am ready to enter upon the business at once,” 

A warm ‘grasp of the hand, and an expression 
of heartfelt thanks, rewarded his self-devotion. 

Late that night, a new captive was delivered to 
the intendant of the temporary prison. A pair of 
false whiskers, and a dress altogether different 
from that he had always worn, so completely 
disguised young Lee, that he was not recognised 
by any who had before seen him, When on the 
following morning, the prisoners were marched 
into the court, where they underwent the inspec- 
tion of the American officers on duty, and Lee 
met undetected the curious gaze of men who had so 
lately been his comrades, nay—of the very sol- 
diers he had commanded, he felt himself secure. 
Nor did they ever suspect, when day after day 
they saw and spoke with him, who the seeming 
British soldier really was, He now addressed 
himself to gain the esteem of his fellow captives, 
that he might be admitted into any plan they 
should devise for escape. 

After the lapse of more than a week, during 
which time his watehfulness was rewarded by no 
discovery, he was startled one afternoon by the 





slight sound of a pebble thrown against the | 
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window of a room on the ground-floor, usually 
occupied by the prisoners, This trifling noise 
would scarcely have been observed, but that the 
next moment the shadow of a man’s figure 
darkened the window, and he noticed that one of 
the soldiers had arisen from a bench on which he 
had been reclining, just outside. Lee was con- 
stantly on the alert for whatever had the appear- 
ance of a signal, and observed that the man 
walked across the narrow space of ground within 
the enclosure, with a step rather more decided, 
than if his only object had been to stretch his 
limbs, The figure of a woman, closely wrapped 
in a mantle, stood near the fence; she had a 
basket on her arm, and Henry had no difficulty in 
recognising old Alice, who came often by per- 
mission within the enclosure to sell fruit. 

The stone could not have been thrown by her 
as a signal; for her vacant countenance, and 
listless movements bespoke such utter imbecility, 
that it seemed probable no conspirators would 
venture to employ her as an instrument, Never- 
theless Lee watched her cautiously from the 
window, as well as the movements of the prisoner. 
He looked into her basket, and appeared to 
examine the fruit ; took some, with which he filled 
his pockets, and having put a few pence into her 
hand, turned away. The woman continued her 
walk round the enclosure, offering her basket to 
all who seemed inclined to purchase, 

There was little food for suspicion in all this; 
yet the young officer could not resist the im- 
pression that some signs of intelligence had 
passed between the half-witted crone, and the 
prisoner, whom he continued to observe closely. 
It appeared that the man himself was not in- 
sensible to this scrutiny; for in the dusk of the 
same evening he came suddenly up to Lee, as if 
wishing to say something, and glanced round to 
see if they were observed ; then, as if struck by a 
second thought, passed on, without saying a word. 
Henry had formed a sort of intimacy with this 
prisoner, who was more intelligent than many of 
his companions, and thought he could perceive 
that he had something on his mind, which he was 
not yet prepared to disclose, These conclusions 
were rather intuitive, than founded on any thing 
that had passed under his observation. He was 
induced thus to notice every circumstance, and 
change in the demeanor of the person he sus- 
pected, but for two or three days, nothing par- 
ticular occurred. % 

The storm usual at that period of September, 


.came on with great violence, increasing as night 


approached, ‘The prisoners who were required to 
retire early, had been long in their quarters; and 
the call of the sentinels could not be heard through 
the fierce gusts of wind which shook the building, 
and the dashing of rain at intervals against the 
windows. It was past midnight, but Lee was 
still awake, surrounded by his sleeping com- 
panions. He felt convinced that some project of 
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escape was in agitation, and mortified that as yet 
no tact had enabled him to penetrate the secret, 
The prospect of having to linger out weeks in 
irksome confinement, without accomplishing his 
purpose, filled him with dismay; and the im. 
patient thought crossed his mind, that danger the 
most imminent, would be preferable to this profit- 
less eating away of his energies, It seemed as 
though Fate was determined to take him at his 
word. He heard the door softly open, and stealthy 
footsteps creep towards the spot where he lay, A 
faint gleam from a dark lantern, enabled him to 
discern the outline of a moving figure, and to see 
that it passed cautiously among the sleepers, 
stooping over one, whom he knew to be the same 
he had observed with the fruit-woman, The man 
rose so quietly, it was evident he had expected the 
summons. The next moment, Lee felt a light 
touch on his shoulder. He, too, started up; the 
gleam fell across his face, the lantern was sud- 
denly closed, and a voice whispered, “ It is not 
the man.” It is remarkable, how instantaneously, 
in critical moments, the judgment will decide; 
Lee had already determined, whatever the event 
might be, to see the end of the adventure; when 
the voice whispered, “ Well come! come!” and 
then desired him to wait till another was called, 

Just then one of the slumberers turned and 
muttered an oath; and alarmed at the interrup- 
tion, the unknown grasped Lee’s arm in token 
that he should follow, and moved silently from the 
room. 

The door, which was unbarred, readily opened 
at a touch; and, crossing to the fence, Lee fol- 
lowed his conductor through a small opening 
where the boards had been removed, The storm 
still raged with unabated fury, and it was evident 
that the sentinel had sought a temporary shelter 
from the pouring rain. The young officer failed 
not to notice, however, that his companion was 
provided with a weapon, doubtless intended to 
silence him, had he appeared at the perilous 
moment, 

Just beyond the fence was seen a stooping 
figure, half concealed by a red cloak, and sup- 
ported by a crab stick; Henry felt a thrill almost 
of superstitious fear, as he discovered it to be that 
of old Alice. What was she, then, who seemed 
a Nemesis to her countrymen? She gave no 
sign of recognition, but walked forward rapidly, 
leading the way towards a clump of trees in the 
field they were crossing. Within the cover of 
this thicket they stopped, and listened a few mo- 


ments, No sound was heard, save the roar of the . 


wind, and the rain, for a time, till the distant cry 
of the sentinel, “ All’s well!” gave assurance that 
their escape was yet undiscovered, Lee observed 
here, that a fifth person had joined the little party ; 
and an accidental sight of his face, showed him 
the stranger was Simon Mount. 

They now walked on, still guided by the old 
woman, who had not utteved a word; and by a 





circuitous path reached the edge of the wood, A 
few turns in the forest brought them within sight 
of the hut where Alice lived; the light from the 
narrow aperture which served as a window, fall- 
ing on the dripping foliage with an effect that 
might have pleased an artist. A bright fire was 
burning on the broad hearth; the rude table was 
spread with coarse provisions, flanked by a jug 
with the contents of which the soldiers seemed 
eager to become acquainted, When they had 
partaken of the food, two of them laid hold of 
the jug without ceremony; but were ordered 
peremptorily to desist, by the man who appeared 
the conductor of the party, and to whose authority 
they paid respect by refraining from the tempting 
draught. 

The disguised officer could now observe his 
companions. The one who had brought away 
the prisoners, and who acted as leader, was a tall, 
harsh looking, middle aged man; Mount, who 
had joined them, was short and stout, with a look 
of, sullen maiignity in his countenance; the other 
soldier was large and quiet looking, with a face 
expressive of good nature- The attention with 
which Lee regarded them was returned, particu- 
larly by Simon, whose gaze was so keen and pro- 
longed, that Henry began to feel uneasy under its 
scrutiny. The fellow, however, seemed to enter- 
tain no suspicions, for he turned away, and. pre- 
sently proposed an assault on the jug, by way of 
drinking success to their enterprise. 

“Not so!” again said the conductor. “ Business 
first!” And going to a closet by the chimney, 
he brought out a book, covered with dust, and 
smoky, which he laid, with much solemnity of 
gesture, upon a corner of the table, Old Alice, 
who stood by the fire place, smiled when she saw 
this, and said something unintelligible, expressing 
her satisfaction. 

“You are all to swear an odth on the Bible,” 
said the leader, “to reveal nothing you may see or 
hear—nor to betray the agents in your escape— 
nor to leave this party till we arrive in New 
York.” 

“We have taken care of that, Martin,” said 
Simon, “ for we have orders to put a bullet through 
the head of any prisoner who attempts to leave 
us, I, for one, protest against any oath-taking till 
we have emptied the jug.” 

“And I!” cried the other soldier; “and I!” 
echoed Lee; for to him the affair began to wear 
a serious aspect, He had not anticipated any 
difficulty in making his escape, whenever he 
should have gained the knowledge sought, Was 
he to be carried against his will to New York, 
there to be hanged as a spy?” And the oath— 
his conscience rebelled against that; yet how was 


| it to be avoided 7@ 


The voice of the majority prevailed ; the liquor 
was poured out, and the soldiers revelled in their 
potations till they had well nigh forgot all danger, 
They were reminded of it by the old woman, who 
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appeared resolute that the oath should not be dis- 
pensed with, The conductor again took up the 
bouk, and desired Lee to set the example. The 
young man was saved the embarrassment; for at 
that instant a loud report burst on their ears, and 
was echoed wildly through the forest. 

“The gun—the alarm gun!” exclaimed Mar- 
tin, throwing down the book; and, snatching his 
weapon and the lantern, he bade the others fol- 
low, and rushed from the house. The fugitives 
hastened through the woods, over marshes, and 
creeks, and slippery meadows, pressing on as if 
life depended on their speed, and following the 
steps of the conductor, whose course was directed 
by the lantern he carried, For three hours the 
hasty march was continued in silence, and the 
young officer was ready to sink from fatigue. At 
length a familiar sound—the barking of a dog, 
broke on the stillness of night. At a sign from 
their guide, the men stopped, and drew close 
together. The darkness was still profound; and 
Lee, who had kept in his mind the general direc- 
tion of the course they had taken, perceived that 
they must be near some appointed halting place. 

The guide gave a loud whistle; it was instantly 
answered at a short distance; steps were heard 
approaching in the darkness, and a strange voice 
whispering: to Martin, The new-comer then led 
the way through the woods to a small clearing, 
and stopped before what seemed a large stone 
barn. The others were directed to enter, and 
placed separately in nooks, the hay being piled 
around them. - A supply of provisions was then 
brought and given to each; and by this Lee un- 
derstood that the barn was to be their hiding place 
during the day. 

The wearied officer was too glad of the rest to 
complain of narrow accommodations, and soon 
forgot his conjectures in sleep, Hours passed ere 
he was awakened by a gleam of light across his 
eyes, which he soon perceived to come from a 
crevice in the side of the building. It was then 
broad day, and the murmur of voices outside, 
showed that his place of refuge adjoined some 
habitation, A change of position enabled him to 
look through the crevice, and to see that a small 
farm house was attached to the barn, The morn- 
ing was bright and clear, and a woman passed in 
view several times, carrying water from the well. 
The farmer was mending some tools before the 
door, 

It was an amusement to Lee in his comfortless 
durance, to watch all that was going on without, 
it being part of his duty to observe well the 
farmer and his wife, that he might have no diffi- 
culty afterwards in identifying their persons, The 
sun was well up when he saw three or four armed 
horsemen ride to the door, They made inquiries, 
to which the farmer gave short and surly replies, 
Though the words could not be distinguished, it 
was evident that the inquiries concerned the pri- 








soners who had escaped, and that the country was 
alarmed, 
* * * * * * * 

It was the twelfth night of their march, which 
had been continued during the hours of darkness, 
the party lying concealed in the day time, in 
barns, caves, and even tombs enlarged for the 
purpose of shelter, The burial grounds were 
favorite retreats, on account of the security of 
perfect solitude ; and more than once it happened 
that a lonely wanderer, lingering among the 
graves, was terrified into flight, by a well-timed 
groan, Lee had not failed to perceive from the first, 
that he was not trusted by his companions, being 
by accident, as they thought, of their company ; 
in their flight he was required to walk before the 
others, and just behind the guide; and their con- 
versation was evidently constrained in his pre- 
sence, Yet it had not been difficult to discover 
that the conductor and Mount had been regularly 
employed by the British in the business of steal- 
ing away prisoners; and that the aid received on 
the way, was from persons well affected to the 
royal cause, It was plain, too, that in this in- 
stance the leader had found more difficulty than 
usual in eluding the vigilance of the whigs— 
having been obliged to deviate repeatedly from the 
direct line towards the Delaware. It required 
some knowledge of the country, and close obser- 
vation on the officer’s part, to enable him to re- 
member the course they took. 

On this night Lee had been assigned lodging in 
a rude shed, while the rest of the party took up 
their quarters in the vault of a stone church near 
at hand. ‘I'he young captain felt convinced that 
they had put him out of the way for the purpose 
of discussing their plans more freely, and resolved 
to be an auditor to their plotting. The day was 
just breaking, as he crept from his shelter, and 
cautiously approached the vault, concealed by the 
thick bushes and tall weeds that grew rank in the 
damp soil, Several crevices in the stone wall per- 
mitted the light to struggle in, disclosing the 
scene within the vault, or cellar, This had been 
dug out by illegal hands, and formed a low room 
about twelve feet in length and breadth ; the floor 
being damp and black, with patches of mould on 
the walls and ceiling. The soldiers were sitting, 
each on a small cask, smoking their pipes, and 
taking long draughts, at intervals, from a huge 
canteen that stood in the corner. 

They were talking, with careless mirth, of the 
length of their march, and its approaching termi- 
nation; with jokes about the surprise of their 
comrades at their sudden appearance in the city. 
There was little in this to repay Lee for the risk 
he ran in quitting his place of concealment; but 
the next moment his attention was keenly aroused. 
The stout and burly figure of Simon Mount was 
nearest him, his back being turned to the wall 
He had just renewed his draught from the can- 
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teen, and replenished his pipe ; when, speaking in 
the same laughing, careless tone as before, he 
said— 

“ Have you a guess, boys, who we have in our 
party ?” 

The abruptness of the question caused the 
others to start, and take their pipes from their 
mouths, 

“ Aye—you do not know,” he continued, “ that 
we are honored with the company of Captain Lee, 
of the rebel army !” 

“ What do you mean ?” exclaimed the guide. 

“TI mean that he must be a fooi, if he thinks 
another coat and false hair can cheat the eyes of 
Simon Mount! I suspected him at first sight, in 
the old woman’s cabin; and last night I was cer- 
tain of my man.” 

* Is it possible ?” cried the others. 

“True as steel,” responded the soldier. “I 
have reason toremember him, The rascal ordered 
me a drubbing once, for I was in his company ; 
and I swore revenge, Now I shall have it;” 
and he took another draught from the canteen. 

“If this be so,” said the cenductor, who was 
apparently a man of sagacity and intelligence, 
“Captain Lee must go with us to New York. 
But he must not know he is supected.” 

“I will have my revenge,” growled Simon, 
“and with my own hand.” 

“ At your peril,” said the guide, sternly. “I 
will shoot you myself, if you dare do any thing, 
even to give Lee a suspicion that his disguise is 
discovered! I can see through it all; but he 
must be taken to the commander-in-chief, Nota 
word more—but strict obedience !” 

The ruffian scowled, but ventured no reply, 
busying himself in arranging some rubbish to 
serve as a bed, while the others stretched them- 
selves on the floor. Lee crept back to his retreat, 
to deliberate what was to be done, now that the 
matter had assumed so threatening an aspect. 
Should he issue from his concealment, alarm the 
whigs in the neighborhood, and secure the com- 
panions of his flight? Prudence dictated such a 
course, now that the chances of his escape from 
them were greatly lessened. But then, should he 
return to Lancaster without having accomplished 
the object of all his toil and watching—without 
having discovered the means by which so many 
prisoners had escaped? They could not now be 
far from the Delaware; should he shrink back, on 
the eve of success, merely because danger threat- 
ened himself? A few moments of reflection, and 
his resolution was taken, to pursue the adventure, 
and serve his country to the utmost, committing 
his own safety toa higher Power, When their 
march was resumed, the following night, the 
deportment of Lee, bold and free as usual, be- 
trayed no suspicion, while it could not have been 
observed that he was more closely watched than 
before. 








It was near midnight, and their march had 
been rapid since dusk; so that much ground had 
been passed over, the report of muskets at a 
distance occasionally interrupting the silence. 
These reports, as the soldiers well knew, an- 
nounced that they were near the river. Ere long, 
on emerging from a thicket, the gleam of a broad 
line of clear water met their eyes, and “ the Dela- 
ware !” burst in a joyful murmur from the lips of 
all but the American officer. To him it was a 
sight far from welcome, although it announced the 
accomplishment of his object. Further than this 
he must not go; but how should he effect a sepa- 
ration from the others, watched and guarded as 
he was! He glanced uneasily around ; the broad, 
placid stream lay in the quiet starlight, and he 
could see no vessel or craft destined for the recep- 
tion of the fugitives; the woods offered his only 
chance of escape, and he determined to avail him- 
self of the first favorable moment. 

The conductor, meanwhile, expressed no little 
disappointment and dismay at finding no boat 
secured for their use. 

“It must be lower down,” he said, after a 
few moments, “Come with me, Joe; and you, 
Simon, remain here; watch the rebel closely, and 
shoot him if he offers to betray us; otherwise, no 
noise, on your life! Remember!” The last 
directions were given in a whisper to Mount, 
while he put a pistol in his hand, The soldier 
nodded acquiescence, and the others, entering the 
covert of the bushes, disappeared. 

The moment had arrived, when escape, if 
practicable, was to be attempted. Lee was alone 


| with his rough companion, who stood watching 
| him with eyes, in which the gleam of deadly 


malice and ferocity was like smothered fire. 
That steady, determined gaze caused the young 
officer uneasiness, in spite of his bravery; it was 
the sight of “a foe invisible,” the demon of human 
hate, more appalling to the boldest spirit than any 
extremity of danger. He measured the figure of 
his adversary; it was short, but vigorously knit, 
and bespoke strength far superior to his own; the 
fellow, too, was armed, while he had no weapon, 
Still, the risk must be encountered; there was no 
alternative; and the sound, as he fancied, of foot- 
steps in the wood, reminded Lee that not a 
moment was to be lost, He sprang suddenly 
upon Mount, and attempted to wrest the pistol 
from his hand, But the man was on his guard, 
and freeing his arm from the grasp, he fired. 
The weapon was dashed aside the same instant, 
and missed its aim, though Lee’s hair was singed 
with the flash of the powder, The young officer 
now succeeded in wresting the pistol from his 
enemy, and a fierce struggle ensued between the 
two, How it might have terminated, considering 
the inequality in their strength, can be guessed; 
but at this moment, voices were heard, and 
hurried steps approaching; the combatants were 
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forcibly separated, and found themselves in the 
hands of a party of armed countrymen, 

Never was the sound of his mother tongue, 
though uttered in a variety of military oaths and 
epithets, by no means flattering to himself, more 


grateful to the ear of Lee. The men were stout | 


Whigs, and while Mount trembled with the cer- 
tainty of speedy punishment, the other prisoner 
rejoiced in the prospect of immediate liberation, 
They were conducted through the woods for 
about two miles, to a small settlement, if such it 
might be called, where a frame house and three 
or four, of logs, a tavern, and blacksmith’s shop, 
comprised the buildings, At the door of the frame 
house, our party clamored some quarter of an hour 
before admittance could be gained; and when the 
magistrate, who resided there, at length made his 
appearance, his angry looks at being roused at so 
late an hour from his slumbers, angured ill for any 
hopes the captives might have built on his mercy. 
A short examination sufficed, and he ordered them 
to be taken at once to Philadelphia. 

Lee requested to speak a few words in private 
with the official, and being indulged with an 
audience, in a corner of the large apartment, 
revealed his name, and as much of his story as he 
judged necessary, requesting permission to return 
immediately to Lancaster. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the burly magistrate, 
,“a likely story, in truth, that a good Whig should 
be found in such company! °*T will not go down 
with me, my lad! Here, sergeant, take these 
fellows to their quarters, and carry them off in 
the morning, as I ordered you.” 

There was no alternative but submission; and 
Lee was marched away with his sullen fellow- 
captive, 

. * * * * * * 

We will now, gentle reader, change’ the scene 
to the city of brotherly love, A large and old- 
fashioned mansion was brilliantly illuminated, on 
one of those occasions of festivity which offered 
more than once that year—when the successes 
that crowned the American arms called the lovers 
of liberty to rejoice. There was a gay assemblage 
at the house in street, of the brave, and the 
beautiful, and the distinguished ; and many a pa- 
triot was rewarded for privation and peril endured 
by the thanks of bright eyes and eloquent lips. In 





one fair creature in the midst of an admiring cir- | 


cle, the reader would scarce have recognised Ellen 


Wynham, so greatly heightened was her beauty | 


by the graceful dress she wore, the bright bloom 
on her cheek, and the flashing brilliancy of her 
blue eyes. It was an unusual excitement that 


thus overcame her natural timidity, till she spoke | 
with a freedom and eloquence, at which she her- | 


self wondered and blushed the next moment, The 
subject was one very near her heart; she was de- 
fending Henry Lee from unjust aspersions cast 
on him by envious tongues, to which none in the 


| 





assembly would have listened, but for a strange 
absence, the mystery of which not even his friends 
could explain, Ellen had been puzzled and pain- 
ed, as well as the rest; but it was her nature to 
trust where she loved, The days had passed but 
wearily in Lancaster after Henry’s departure ; 
and she gladly acceded to her father’s proposition, 
that they should pay a visit to an uncle in the 
city: not without hope of meeting Lee, who, she 
felt assured, had gone thither on the business he 
had in hand, 

A noble-looking man, who stood near Ellen, 
assented warmly to her defence of the maligned 
officer. ‘ By the way,” he said, “ it is somewhat 
curious that a tory prisoner, taken far up the 
river, and lodged here in jail some few days 
since, insists that he is Captain Lee,—and even 
had the impudence to send a message to me. I 
ordered one of my aids, who knows Lee, to go 
this morning and see what it all means,” 

“ And how was it?” asked Ellen, earnestly. 

“He brought me no report,” answered General 
Lincoln—for he was the speaker, “ All a false 
tale, doubtless devised to gain a hearing.” 

Miss Wynham said no more, and soon left the 
assemblage, The general’s words rang in her 
ears; and she slept not till dawn—when a broken 
slumber brought dreams of her lover, in a dun- 
geon among degraded companions, and calling on 
her to set him free. She awoke in terror; but 
could not shake off the impression. After a hasty 
breakfast, she put on her hat and cloak, and 
walked to the quarters of General Lincoln, Even 
her fears of being thought forward and bold, were 
forgotten in her anxiety. It was not till she stood 
in the presence of Lincoln, that she remembered 
how foolish he must think her, for building such 
imaginations on what he had told her; and her 
eyes fell abashed beneath his smile. 

“It is not likely,” he said, “that so true an 
American as captain Lee would be caught prowl- 
ing about the country with a set of tory ruffians, 
But here is the aid—let us ask him.” 

The officer who came in replied to the question- 
ing, that he had not yet visited the prison, and 
Ellen felt her fears revive; for she dreaded a con- 


| firmation of her suspicions almost as much as the 


evidence that they were incorrect. In the one 
case she would remain in ignorance of the cause 
of her lover’s prolonged absence; in the other, 
some strange mystery, of which she feared even 
in thought, to lift the veil, would have to be ex- 
plained, 

“ Be seated, I pray you, Miss Wynham,” said 
the General, who saw her agitation, “ till Colonel 
returns.” The trembling girl could do no 
more than obey. Lincoln wished to spare her 
confusion, and begged her to excuse him while 
he wrote a few letters on business, offering her a 
book to amuse her. Alas! she could not read, 
and more than one tear that slid down her fair 
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cheek, moistened the page over which she was 
bending. 

It was not more than an hour, though it seemed 
much longer to the anxious maiden, when the 
door of the anteroom opened, and the aid ap- 
peared, conducting a person whose torn and soiled 
dress, disordered appearance, and pale face, over- 
grown with beard, scarcely permitted recognition. 


But the cry of joy that burst from Ellen’s lips, the | 


surprised exclamation of the prisoner, and the 
close embrace in which both were locked, con- 
vineced General Lincoln of the truth, even before 
his aid had whispered to him, “It is Captain 
Lee.” 

“And now, young man, give some account of 
yourself,” said the General, somewhat sternly, 
after a few moments had been allowed, out of 
respect to the feelings of the young lady, “ Miss 
Wynham, you had better retire.” 





MAGAZINE. 





The joy in Ellen’s face when he had concluded, 
rewarded the lover for all he had borne. As for 
General Lincoln, he seemed sensible only to the 
ludicrous part of the story—the obstinate refusal 
of the magistrate to believe in his statement—the 
durance he had suffered under the mistake, and 
his present forlorn appearance, Throwing him- 
self back in his chair, the General gave way to 
long and repeated cachinations ; recovering breath 
enough, when almost exhausted, to ask Lee to 
dine with him, 

Lee returned immediately to Lancaster, where 
a party of soldiers were ordered to join him im re- 


_ tracing the ground he had gone over in his noc- 


“ Not so, if you please,” returned the Captain, | 
“for I wish her to hear what I have to say.” | 


And he related, with all its details, the adventure 
of which a brief account has been given. 


| 


turnal marches. By his means fifteen persons, 
who had aided in the escape of British prisoners, 
were brought to justice. His marriage with the 
fair Ellen did not take place till the close of the 
war. If it be asked what reward he received for 
his hazardous services, the answer is—none; his 
very name is forgotten by his country, and only 
in some obscure journal of the day may be found 
recorded a tribute to the merits of Captain Lee. 





INDIAN SUMMER IN THE WEST. 
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BY PROFESSOR JAMES C, MOFFAT. 


—_— 


I. 


Tux yellow sun is climbing up the sky, 

And pouring through the smoky atmosphere 

The warmth and mellow radiance, which supply 
The Indian Summer, sabbath of the year. 

A light dun vapor floats below. The clear 

And cloudless sky is of the genial tone 


Which smiles on Spring; but Spring’s sweet choir is | 


gone. 
Meadow and cultured lands are brown and dry, 
And the broad forest stretching far and near— 
But, lo! the hand of Magic has been here. 
The trees, last eve in uniform of green, 
Have chosen each his own distinct array, 
Till spreads the fair and richly varied scene 
Like a proud nation met upon a gala day. 


il 


The lady Maple, stately as a queen, 

In brilliant robe of scarlet, green and gold, 
With many a fairer, softer tint between, 
Which laboring pen must ever leave untold ; 
The gnarled Walnut, prematurely old. 
Marked by his pale and melancholy hue: 





The tall, sweet Gum, in brightest crimson sheen, 
A very spire of flame to distant view, 

As stars o’er heaven are sprinkled o’er the wold. 
The kingly Oak has donned his purple gown 
Massive and gorgeous as a thunder cloud; 
While, as a younger brother, not less proud 

O’er dark green Beech and Elms of sober brown 
The Liriodendron rears his lofty golden crown. 


Ii. 


The white-armed Sycamore along the vales 
Raises his bending but gigantic form 

In dress of clouded green, which scarce avails 
To shield his branches marred by many a storm, 
And seen afar, the landmark of the streams ; 
While feebler ones, less ostentatious, wear 
Garments of texture not less brightly fair. 

And can those tints, which greet the ravished sight, 
Allfresh as dews beneath the morning beams, 
Be from the shady pencil of the Night? 

Winter has looked upon us, and his breath, 
Though he retreats before returning light, 

Has blasted life along his fatal path, 

And all this loveliness is but the stamp of Death. 
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BY CHARLES G. LELAND. 





Tue formation of a correct taste in literature | 


or art, depends, first, upon the recognition of the 
existence of the Good, Beautiful and True, 


wherever that may be; and, secondly, the appre- | 


ciation of them as they thus exist. The true 
spirit is universal and many sided—seeking every 
where for that which is good of its kind, and 
troubling itself less about the relative greatness 
and dignity of this or that school or influence, 


than has been generally supposed, In the har- | 


mony of Nature, the pebble is of as much im- 
portance as the mountain, and all are equal before 


God, The further we advance in a knowledge -| 


of Art, the more does the standard of a certain 
greatness, fixed generally by the influence of the 
age, yield to the idea of excellence in its every 
department, as a criterion, 

The more extended our sphere of observation, 
or the more liberal our views, the more inclined are 
we to discover excellence in branches which were 
before considered as beneath our notice, owing to 

41 


the reputation they have hitherto borne, of being 
common place, or even vulgar; nor is this less 
applicable to others of another class, regarded by 
many as visionary, fantastic, and unsubstantial. 
But this liberal and unprejudiced spirit does not 
appear to have hitherto prevailed to that degree 
which the spirit of the age seems to have required. 
“We see,” remarks Schlegel, “ numbers of men, 
and even whole nations, so fettered by the conven- 
tions of education and habits of life, that even in 
the appreciation of the fine arts, they cannot shake 
them off. Nothing to them appears natural, ap- 
propriate, or beautiful, which is alien to their own 
language, manners, or social relations. With this 
exclusive mode of seeing and feeling, it is no 
doubt possible to attain by means of cultivation, 
to great nicety of discrimination, within the nar- 
row circle to which it limits and circumscribes 
them.” And it is this very consciousness of skill 
and judgment, though limited in its sphere, which 


has induced them to seek to apply its rules te 
321 
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branches which extended far beyond, and to which 
their narrow rules were utterly unfitted. But such 
views are reactionary and contrary ts the true 
spirit of art, wnich imperatively demands that we 
encourage the labors of its votaries in every 
branch not repugnant to morals, 

For I conceive .with the great French critic, 
that the criterion of a true work, is not that it 
embrace in itself every attribute of excellence 
which is to be found in every department of Art, 
but that it be perfect of its kind, let its character 


be what it will—Spiritual, Material, or Romantic; 


or one of the infinite combinations and shadings 
to which these may be subjected. Depend upon 
it, that if the artist fully carries out his original 
Idea, in a masterly manner, he will have produced 
an excellent work of art, 

The attention of the American public has re- 


cently been called to a statue by Mr, Hiram | 


Powers, known as the Greek Slave. 


I have 


chosen it as a fit illustration of the views I have | 
advanced, and have been thus particular in my | 


definition of what I conceive to be the criterion 
of excellence in art, since there are many who, 


while admitting the merit of this statue, as a | 


literal transcript from Nature, will at the same 
time regard as a defect, the absence from it of 
certain higher attributes, which are generally con- 


sidered as inseparable from every truly excellent | 


work of art. Many writers have of late years 


insisted upon the Spiritual and Elevated in Art, as 
distinguished from the Real; as if a work which 
did not rise beyond the latter, were discreditable 


to a true artist. This indiscriminate demand for 
elevated attributes in every such production, with- 


out reference to the ruling idea, has been of injury to | 


art and literature generally, At present a greater 
diffusion of knowledge, and the extension of more 
liberal views in many of its branches, have na- 
turally rendered many more capable of appreciat- 
ing certain ideal qualifications, of whose existence 
they have hitherto been ignorant. 

The consequence is, that they regard every pro- 
duction, not involving these higher attributes, as 


unworthy the attention of amateur or artist; nor | 


until they have made a still greater progress, will 


it be possible for them to appreciate the true ex- — 


cellence of that which they have left behind, 
This is a necessary characteristic of every new 
era—of every advance, The artists of the age of 
Pericles undoubtedly regarded with scorn the pro- 
ductions of the early Eginetic school, as did those 
of the Gothic era the works of their Romanesque 
predecessors; while many of the great minds who 


labored in the revival of classic art in Italy, looked | 


with contempt upon the labors of the latter, 
1 do not see why in this nineteenth century 


one element as his leading characteristic, even 
though this were the pure Classic Ideal itself. Did 
we live in an Athenian state of society, where 
every influence combined to make us appreciate 


the purely Material Beautiful, or in the Catholic 
Middle Age, where other influences sustained it 
in Spiritual and Romantic forms, the case were 
widely different. But we live in the busy nine. 
teenth century—a true fermentation period, and 
transition era, if there ever was one,—when 
thousands of new forms, new theories, and new 
sources of knowledge are thrown to every mind,— 
when a greater variety of new formative circum. 
stances demands that we should look with leniency 
upon peculiar tastes, and regard with indulgence 
at least, every effort involving energy and 
originality. Never was there a time when every 
man had a better right to his own opinion, or was 
more called to examine into the truth of the doc- 
trines of others before condemning. It is an age 
of Affirmation and not of Denial, 

I repeat it—this is a transition era, and like 
every such era, has no characteristic school of 
Art. Its highest ability is to be wisely eclectic. 
We review the past, and seek in distant times and 
countries, that reflected inspiration which the 
spirit of the age denies us. We may liken it to 
the erection of a vast cathedral, Industry and 
wealth, with their myriad of devotees, are busy 
in quarrying and squaring the giant foundation 


_ stones, or digging the vaults, Science is occupied 


in discovering mines which are to yield iron and 
gold for the building, or pointing out proper wood 
in the forest ; and Art employs herself in tracing 
the soaring ogive or lofty spire—in shaping quaint 
imposts and wondrous angel images, or staining 
many hued glass for the broad windows, Around 
we hear the hum and clatter of countless multi- 
tudes, while afar in their cloud castles, sit poet 
and philosopher, singing or dreaming the lays and 
words of eloquence with which its walls are to re- 
sound, Let every man contribute what he can to 


| the great erection—no matter what the material— 
_ provided only, that what he brings be of the best. 


The Great Artist who oversees the construction 
of this vast world-edifice, will find in time, place 
and use for all things. 

In fact, the only condition at present for the 
progress of Art, is that a more catholic and in- 
dulgent spirit be extended to the widely varied 
efforts of its votaries. The only true reactionnaire 
is the intolerant—more particularly, he who is in- 
tolerant with regard to those branches which he 
has not thoroughly felt and understood. One man 
tells me that he has no sympathy for the Dutch 
school—that Art is degraded and talent prostituted 
in its literal representations or humble life. He 
would have nothing but the high ideal, forsooth !— 
forgetting that there are minds in whom these 
humble scenes awaken strange feelings or quaint 


| beautiful associations, utterly unknown perhaps 
every artist should be compelled, as many writers | 
would have him, to follow one course, and adopt | 


in his philosophy. Others, like Quatremére de 
Quincy, regret that portrait painting should form 
a branch of Art, and that such a base and literal 
imitation of nature should be encouraged: as if 
the transmission to future ages of the features of 
the great and wise and good among mankind, 
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were not fit employment for any pencil! The 
Romantic declaims against the Classic, and the 
Classic affects to scorn the Romantic, Easier to | The skill which the artist has manifested in 
fight than to work—that I doubt not, In short, a | giving an air of lightness and ease to the support- 


work of art to be excellent, need not be elevated, | ing block, is worthy of the highest praise, Who 
it is sufficient that it be good of its kind. 


| others. Never to forget first impressions is a 
| maxim of great practical utility in Art. 
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| end 


The whole scope and idea of the Greek Slave 
is, that it represents a beautiful woman, It sug- 
gests nothing of the Spiritual or Romantic, and its 
Ideal is simply the Ideal of a beautiful form, at- 
tained by combination and comparison, This to 
the narrow minded and one sided critic may sound 
like limited praise. A beautiful woman in the 
ordinary acceptation of the word, and nothing 
more! But Dannecker’s Ariadne, and Canova’s 
Venus are nothing more than beautiful women, 
bearing the impress of what was in their day the 
popular Ideal of feminine beauty. 

Admitting this to be the degree, rank, or pecu- 
liar characteristic of the Greek Slave, the next 
question should be, is it good of its kind ?—has 
the artist really made a beautiful woman? Is the 
anatomy correct—the posture graceful; and has 
it that air of volupte, which—however, excusable 
an artist may be in banishing from representations 
of a more ideal description—must certainly, in ac- 
cordance with the laws of Nature, be found in 
every human being endowed with ordinary pas- 
sions, ‘The artist in this work has certainly ful- 
filled all of these requisitions, so as to entitle it to 
be termed an excellent production. 

But, it will be objected, as it represents merely 
a beautiful woman, any other name would be as 
appropriate, Perhaps so;—but even this, care- 
fully examined, detracts nothing from its merit. 
We must remember, however, that the intellectual 
beauty of a Psyche, or the calm dignity of a Juno, 
would not have presented the same attraction to a 
Turk—a true amateur des femmes—as a simply 
beautiful woman, The mere addition of the 
chain, is sufficient to remind us of an Oriental 
Slave mart. As to whether women are actually 
chained in Turkish sales, that is an absurd ques- 
tion, though it has been urged against this work 
of Powers. Something must be allowed to Art; 
although I do not intend to deny that, with differ- 
ent attributes, the Greek Slave would have appear- 
ed quite as well in another character, Those, 


however, who urge the absolute appropriateness of | 
a name as essential to a true work of art, tread on | 


dangerqus ground, Nothing in art, save certain 
additions, quite distinct from the leading idea, dis- 
tinguishes a Hercules from a Samson or a Milo; 
and if strength be permitted to change its name, 
and still remain the same, why should not the like 
Protean advantage be accorded to Beauty, 

I was even more forcibly struck with the beauty 
of the Greek Slave three years ago in Mr, 
Power’s atelier in Florence, than at present, 
though at the time occupied in daily visiting many 
master pieces of ancient art; for the mind is in- 
finitely more capable of appreciating the beautiful 
in any object, when constantly familiar with it in 


is there that has not been shocked in regarding 
many statues of acknowledged merit, by an un- 
sightly stump, growing into the leg of the figure, 
plainly proclaiming its use as a prop, and even 
suggesting the idea of a monstrous deformity ? 


| Our artist has ingeniously surmounted this diffi- 


culty, by representing a shawl or scarf as resting 
upon the supporting block; the fringed edge of 
the drapery winds around in such a manner as to 
give the line or curve of beauty, which, (to use 
the expression of Von Racknitz,) “as it unites in 
itself the greatest unity and diversity of any 
curve,” is consequently best adapted to impart to 
any object an air of grace and lightness, 

Are those who admit the great material beauty 
of the Greek Slave, yet urge against it as a defect, 
the absence of spiritual expression, aware that this 
so called defect has been found by the first Conti- 
nental critics not only in one or two productions 
of acknowledged merit, but in all Grecian Art 
whatever? Let me explain myself. We find in 
Grecian Art the simply objective or material 
Beautiful in its highest and purest form, All that 
is graceful, dignified or harmonious in humanity, 
as exhibited in a state of rest, or developed by or- 
dinary emotions and passions, may be found 
among the myriads of cold, white immortals 
which crowd the galleries of Europe. . But with 
the exception of the Neapolitan Psyche, and the 
Muse’s head, I cannot recall a single instance 
where Classic Art presents aught of that strange, 
mysterious beauty, known as the high spiritual 
Ideal, peculiar to Art of the Middle Ages, and 
which never could have reached perfection under 
any other than Christian influences, The an- 
cients, in a word, attained the perfection of cor- 
poreal beauty—the moderns of spiritual. 

“The Greeks,” remarks Arséne Houssaye, 
“ have only sought to give the external appearance 
of a human being. They have imparted to it all 





the force, all the grace, all the beauty which God 
has given to man and woman; they have illumin- 
ed it with all visible splendor, expressing by ani- 
mation all its passions; but we can also as posi- 
tively assert, that they have never beheld those 
rays of Divine sentiment which have illumined 
modern Art, from Perugino to Prudhon, They 
have not felt them—they never imagined their ex- 
istence, nor have they seen them gleam upon their 
palette. The Grecian artists, who were rather 
sculptors, have deified man by the corporeal form, 
by exquisite lines, by grandeur, force and grace 
of contour; but the Italians of the Renaissance 
who were, for the greater part, rather thinkers 
than artists—more penetrated by the religion of 
Christ than that of Art — have deified Man, 
by giving him an expression superior to hu- 


' manity. The sentiment which seizes us before 
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the Beau Ideal of Praxiteles, is that of admira- 
tion,—before the Beau Ideal of Perugino it is rE- 
Licion. Praxiteles dazzles our eyes with his Cyp- 
rian Venus—the Goddess of terrestial pleasures— 
Perugino touches our hearts with Mary the 
Queen of Heaven and Mother of Christ, or with 
Magdalen when she has drunk celestial love from 
a living source, Yet both are elevated, for both 
have found the Beau Ideal—the one of form, the 
other of sentiment, Phidias, the Raphael of the 
ancient Greeks—Phidias, who was more expres- 
sive in sculpture than his contemporaries in paint- 
ing, is endowed with sovereign majesty. We 
cannot too much admire the grandeur of his atti- 
tudes, the bold beauty of his lines, the elevated 
character of his figures; but under his all-pow- 
erful hand the marble has never wept ; for in his 
time grief and sorrow were but the weakness of 
humanity—Christ converted them into poetry.”’* 

Every eminent writer on Aesthetics, at the pre- 
sent day, has noticed this objective character of 
Grecian art, as contrasted with the spiritual beauty 
of modern works; but they have also striven to 
establish and explain the perfect equality which, 
in an aRTIsTICc point of view, should be recognized 
as existing between the Classic and the Romantic. 
“Romance,” says Jean Paul, “is a materialized 
spirit-world—the Grecian mythology a spiritualized 
material world.”+ It is this equality which Goethe 
represents by the union of Faust and Helen—the 
respective types of Classic and Gothic art; and 
which should be thoroughly admitted, felt, and 
appreciated by every student whose aim is to form 
a liberal and impartial taste, 

The objective character of Grecian Art once 
admitted, the reader will grant the absurdity of 
alleging as a defect in Powers’ Slave, that which 
has been acknowledged by all great critics of the 
present day, as peculiar to the best productions of 
the chisel which the world has ever beheld. But, 
it may be asked, laying aside the idea of spiritual 
Beauty, why has not the artist called into play 
those emotions so generally employed by the great 
masters of ancient art, to impart character and 
interest to their works? The capacity of the 
Beautiful to be equally well represented either 
under a spiritual, or material form, admits the 
possibility of a still further subdivision, What- 
ever represents the purely Beautiful, or (to borrow 
an expression from Bouterwek,) “ appeals to our 
Aesthetic sense,” though as devoid of attribute as 
any object can possibly be, claims from our pure 
Reason the attention or attraction which is always 
its due when not involving that contradictory 
element known as the repulsive or ugly. A ma- 
thematical curve—a chord in music—the simplest 
similes in poetry are entitled—I do not say to as 
much admiration, but to as full a recognition of 
their beauty as the most varied work of art, 


* Histoire de la Peinture Flamande et Hollandaise, p. 27. 

t “Die Romantik, diese verkorperte Giesterwelt, so 
wie die Griechise mythologie, diese vergottete Korper- 
welt "—Vorschule der Aesthetik. 





As for the actually repulsive elements of the 
Greek Slave, or those which plainly oppose the 
feeling of the Beautiful, I believe that they will 
be generally conceded to be trifling in comparison 


| with the excellence with which the artist has 
_ carried out his original idea, The only error is, 


that he has not represented an idea sufficiently 
spiritual to suit the taste of the age—an error 
negative at worst; but which will appear the 
more excusable to those aware that, with certain 
German and French exceptions, the studies, or 
rather methods of study, pursued by artists at the 
present day, are infinitely more conducive to an 


| appreciation and cultivation of material than of 


spiritual beauty. 1 could wish, indeed, that this 
were not so much the case, Not but that Art, 
when purely material, deserves to be as fully and 
perfectly cultivated, as if developed in its most 
refined, Spiritual, or Romantic forms, but because 
its true progress would be best ensured by an 
universality of pursuit on the part of its followers, 
But as every phase and period in the history of 
art fully indicates a progress, though invisible to 
those living in and with it, I can only recur to 
the principles already laid down—of liberty 


| bounded or conditioned only by the principle of 
excellence in kind, 


The true critic has nothing to do with the pre- 
ference which may be awarded by one or another 
person or school, to the productions peculiar to a 
certain grade, rank, or division in art; neither 
with Real or Ideal, Material or Spiritual Classic, 
Romantic, Transcendental, or Empirical; he re, 
cognizes TruTu, as existing in both; and ever 
strives after that juste milieu which though, per- 
haps unattainable, is certainly not unapproachable. 
He remembers that universality, or many-sided- 
ness, is more peculiarly an attribute of art than 
of any other known pursuit; and consequently, 
continually strives after that impartiality of taste 
which such an universality imperatively requires, 
Claiming for the Beautiful no pre-eminence above 
the Good or True, he believes with Schelling, “ that 
the true sense in which philosophy is to be com- 
prehended is the Aesthetic ; and consequently the 
philosophy of art is the true Organum of Philo- 
sophy.”* When this spirit shall have been uni- 
versally disseminated among all classes of those 
who lay claim to any degree of intellectual cul- 
ture, and its effects be made evident in Art and 
Literature, then the philosopher and friegd of pro- 
gress may breathe freely—assured that the agony 
period is over, and the great modern period fairly 
begun, It is in the power of every man to 
advance this time,—will any one refuse his quota 
of thought and talent, fo forwarding a movement 
destined to beautify the world, and to benefit all 
mankind ? 


* “Der eigentliche Sinn, mit dem diese Art der Philo 
sophie aufgefasst werden muss, ist also der aesthetische, 
und eben darum die Philosophie der Kunst das wahre 
Organon der Philosophie.”—System des Tran. Ideal. Intro. 


| duction, Part IV. 
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(Continued from page 93.) 


PART II. 


And Hugo has gone to his lonely bed, 

To covet there another’s bride ; 

And she to lay her guilty head 

A husband’s trusting heart beside! 
Parisina. 


“ Ah! Bentinck, have you come at last ?” 

“ Sweet, sweetest Agnes,” 

The moon, robed with her soft silver light, rose 
above the tree tops in her full orbed glory ; edging 
the fresh luxuriant verdure with a fringe of mel- 
low lustre, and chequering the smooth grassy 
lawns with long gleams and alternate shadows. 
The nightingale sings not in wide woodlands of 
the north, but the jarring cry of the night hawk, 
and the plaintive hooting of the distant owls, 
blended themselves with the nearer murmur of the 
waterfall, and with the low soft music of the 
western wind among the tree tops, and formed a 
sweet and soothing melody, replete with the calm 
tenderness of moral associations, 

But the guilty pair saw not the tender light tip- 
ping the green with silver, or glittering in diamond 
showers upon the spray of the clear cascade ; they 
heard not the cadences of the water and the 
breeze, nor heeded the cry of the nocturnal birds, 

Brighter to him was the unholy fire that 
beamed from her blue eyes, and sweeter the low 
murmur of her passionate expressions, than all the 
lights of heaven, than all the hymns of angels, 
could they have resounded in his ears deafened by 
crime and hardened against all diviner senti- 
ments, by the defilement of an evil earthly passion. 

It is a mistake to believe that the wicked are 
not happy in the first transport of their wicked- 
ness, and they are both false moralists and unwise 
teachers, who would have us to believe otherwise. 

There is indeed to the guilty, as there is to all 
of human mould, and in a greater degree than to 
the calm and virtuous who tread the paths of 
moderation, the drop of bitterness which still 
arises, as the poet of nature sang, in the mid 
fount of every human pleasure, stinging them 
like a thorn among the sweetest flowers. 





It is when the hour of reaction has arrived, 
when the nerves are relaxed and unstrung by the 
very violence and fury of their own excitement ; 
when the head aches, and the hand trembles, 
overdone and outworn by the very excess of en- 
joyment ; when the spirit, failing, exhausted, yet 
yearns with a sick and morbid craving, wearied 
and insatiate of passion, for some fresher excite- 
ment, fiercer stimulant ; it is then that the punish- 
ment commences which is the inseparable conse- 
quence of sin; it is then that conscience resumes 
her power over the shuddering mind ; that the vul- 
ture talons of the fury retribution pierces to the 
very heart of the miserable sinner. 

But for Agnes and Bentinck, thoughtless and 
young transgressors, the hour of anguish had not 
yet arrived; nor that strange hatred of the wicked, 
one against the other, which so constantly suc- 
ceeds to the decline of unholy passion. 

They were yet quaffing the first drops of that 
beverage, the dregs of which are bitterness and 
loathing and despair; and in their self deception, 
they fancied that one thing alone was wanting to 
their happiness, the power of displaying to each 
other, before the eyes of the whole world, their deep 
fondness of being each to the other, at all times, 
and in all places, openly and without reproval, all 
in all, 

Nor did they fail, as when did the human heart 
ever fail of self deception, to palliate, nay excuse 
their disgraceful sin, to lay the blame on fate, on 
the world, on any thing, except their own corrupt 
and wilful natures, 

And, in truth, as is often times the case, there 
was some slight show of justice in their reclama- 
tions against the world, as they called the society 
of the court circle of St. James, For it is true 
that they had loved in youth, to the utmost extent 
perhaps of which their frivolous and slight natures 
were capable of loving ; and the affections of the 
very young, if not of that depth and ardor which 
characterize the passions of more advanced life, 
are yet marked by a freshness, and unselfishness, 
and a quick fervor, which make them pass for 
more than they are really worth, even with the 
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professors, who overestimate the violence, owing 
to the newness of the emotion, 

Hence it is that so often those who have been 
divided or kept asunder by chance, by the rules of 
social position, or by some violence done to the 
feelings, return in after life, as the French proverb 
says we always do, to their past loves, and that 
with a violence which breaks all bonds, and over- 
leaps all obstacles; whereas had they been 
suffered to take their own course, and had no 
restraint been put upon their actions, the early and 
unstable fancy or predilection would have worn 
itself out, which contradiction alone has magnified 
into a mighty and absorbing passion, 

Thus had it been with Agnes d’Esterre, and 
Bentinck Gisborough, had Reginald Vernon never 
been sent by his evil destiny to claim the hand of 
his unconsciously betrothed bride, in an unhappy 
hour, and one fraught with misery or shame to all 
whom it concerned. For so light was the charac. 
ter of the vain spoiled beauty, as was proved by the 
ease with which she consented to fulfil the con- 
tract, and the favorable ear which she lent to 
Reginald’s addresses, and so very a coxcomb was 
the young dragoon, that ere a second season had 
elapsed, it is ten to one they would have separated 
by mutual consent, and never thought of each 
other more. 

But as it was, when amid the lonely shades of 
Vernon in the Vale, and in the uncongenial atmos. 
phere of her husband’s calm and abstracted 
society, Agnes began to cast a regretful glance to 
the gayeties and frivolities of London ; to contrast 
the light-hearted mirth and merry companionship 
of the gay, handsome, fashionable cornet, with the 
tranquil and melancholy dignity of Vernon; and 
above all, to regard it as the despite of fate, and not 
the operation of her own free will, that had given 
her as an unresponsive wife to the arms of the sad, 
silent conspirator: she soon learned to exaggerate 
in her own thoughts the love she had felt for Gis- 
borough; to brood over the destiny which had 
separated them; to pine in secret for the absent 
hero of her fancy’s love, 

In the solitude and seclusion in which she 
lived, with no associate of her own rank, by 
whose companionship to lighten the monotony of 
her weary existence, with no sympathizing friend, 
ur young monitor, on whose affection she might 
rely, she nursed and cherished her thick teeming 
fancies, till she had persuaded herself into the 


belief that she was the most miserable of her sex, | 


an unloved wife of a cold, misanthropic and hard- 
hearted husband, and the passionate adorer of an 
idolized and idolizing lover, 

By slow degrees she grew to despise and loathe 
a character too great and noble for her comprehen- 
sion: she came to regard Sir Reginald as the bar 
betwixt herself and happiness, to feel weariness for 
his society, aversion for his person, and something 
not far removed from actual hatred for the man 
whom she had sworn to love and honor. 





~~ 


Tranquil in his character, calm in his very 
affections, never ardent even in the warmest of his 
feelings, it is easy to imagine that Sir Reginald 
Vernon was the last person to discover the cold- 
ness of his lady, or to suspect her dislike for his 
person, As there was no society to call forth her 
coquetry with others, there were no causes by 
which to excite his jealousy or distrust; and so 
long as he saw her always beautiful, always grace- 
ful, and always, at least in outward semblance, 
gay—for gayety was an inborn quality of her 
nature—he thought of her only as a very fair and 
gentle mistress of his household, and loved her 
rather as the mother of his children and the part- 
ner of his home, with the grave and chaste affec- 
tion of a pious philosopher, than as she desired to 
be loved, with the passion of an ardent and adoring 
lover. 

When the fatal year of the rebellion came—that 
rebellion so disastrous to the Catholic and tory 
aristocracy of England—for the Romanist was 
then the farthest in the world removed from the 
radical—and when Sir Reginald Vernon broke 
out from his repose of moody disaffection, into the 
activity and eagerness of rebel preparation ; when 
his days were passed in his study, planning the 
means whence to support the sinews of the war, 
or by which to avert the consequences of defeat, 
and half his nights in the saddle, reviewing his 
tenantry and mustering his yeomen into service, 
he had even less leisure than before to observe, 
and less reason to suspect the aversion of his wife. 

And she, when she saw the eagerness, the 
enthusiasm, the spirit, nay, the passion, which he 
could expend on an object that aroused his interest, 
and stirred his soul to its depths, was not perhaps 
all unjustly mortified and galled at being sensible 
of her own inability to kindle him to life ; looked 
upon herself as a woman scorned; began to detest 
the neglecter of her charms, and to meditate the 
woman’s revenge by the medium of the very 
beauty which she conceived to be undervalued. 

Bentinck arrived, as I have said, a weleome 
guest to the confiding and pure hearted husband, 
and a long desired and ready accomplice in her 
vengeance to the wilful and wicked wife. 

Agnes Vernon fell not, nor was seduced into 
the paths of vice ;—headlong, yet with her eyes 
wide vpen, she rushed into the abyss of sin and 
shame, and revelled in the very consciousness of 
infamy, which to her warped and distorted vision, 
appeared in the light of a just revenge. 

It will scarce be believed, except by those who 
have studied the depths of the human heart, and 
learned.to know, what the Mantuan poet sang, 
“furens quid femina -possit,” that it was with 
difficulty Gisborough could prevail upon her so far 
to veil her guilt, as to avoid her husband’s eye, 
and that she actually grieved, at times, that her 
revenge was incomplete, so long as Reginald was 
unacquainted with her infamy. 

It is probable that fear only of his desperate 
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wrath—for she well knew the intensity of anger 
of which his calm, resolute, deep soul was 
capable—and the unwillingness to sacrifice her 
luxurious state and high position, alone prevented 
this infamous and almost insane wretch from 
willingly and knowingly betraying herself. 

But of late a fresher and stronger inducement 
was added to her reasons for avoiding a premature 
discovery of her guilt. 

She had become aware of the reason of her 
husband’s altered demeanor, had learned the full 
extent of his complicity in the rebellion which 
was on the eve of breaking out, and had exerted 
her every power of fascination and persuavion to 
fix him in his fatal purpose, even to the lavishing 





upon him of those Delilah-like caresses, which | 


revolted her as she bestowed them. 
She learned, moreover, that in his anxiety to 


avoid the confiscation of his property and the beg- | 
garing of herself and his children in case of failure, | 


he had actually alienated the whole of his estates, 
transferring them legally and for a valuahle con- 
sideration to three trustees, of whom—marvellous 
infatuation! Bentinck Gisborough was one, for 
her benefit and that of his children as her heirs; 
and this suggested to her depraved mind, the 
thought, to which the hope was indeed the father, 
that he might find a red grave on the battle field, 
and she have it in her power to bestow upon that 
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ment would be more formidable than that of the 
rebellion of ’15, which had been put down alm st 
without an effort, and its ashes drenched though 
not extinguished in the blood of its gallant but 
misguided leaders, 

He was convinced that a single battle in the 
North of England, would crush the insurrection, 
and as his own regiment of horse was quartered 
at Carlisle, and was of consequence likely to be 
among the first engaged, he hoped to have an op- 
portunity of measuring swords with the man 
whom he regarded as his enemy, and the wrong- 
ful possessor of his own intended bride, rather 
than as one whom he was wronging in the ten- 
derest point of honor, 

The present meeting of the guilty pair was 
chiefly for the discussion of projects, the laying 
of plans, the betrayal of the husband’s last secret 
by his abandoned wife. 

The Prince — for of princely birth he was, 
though outcast from his father’s realm, not by his 


| own but by his father’s vices—the Prince had 


lover, to whom she had already given herself, her | 


hand, together with her own and her children’s 
fortune. 

To do Bentinck Gisborough mere justice, he 
was ignorant of this refinement of domestic trea- 
son. Perhaps, had he been aware of it, it might 
so far have revolted all his better feelings, as to 
lead him to break off the connexion with Agnes, 
and to escape her fascinations, 

Well for him had it been to do so, 

But with the woman’s wicked craft, she had 
foreseen that the confession of her morbid motives 
would disgust the hair-brained and daring spirit, 
which even in its worst points, had nothing in it 
of the mercenary or the calculating, and had con- 
cealed them from him carefully, well knowing 
that he could be wrought upon to commit deeds 
for the secure possession of her person, from which 
he would have recoiled if suggested for the attain- 
ment of pecuniary advantage. 

She had disclosed to him, as a matter of course, 
the intentions of her husband, and made him ac- 
quainted with the imminence of the rebellion, 
But information thus obtained, he was too honor. 
able to reveal to the government, even if he had 
not been well content to let matters take their 
course. For he had no conception of the extent 


landed in the wilds of Moidart, and unfurled the 
standard of rebellion over the heads of seven ad- 
herents only, but those made of the stuff which 
almost supplies the want of armies. The clans 
were rushing to arms, Lochiel, Keppoch, and 
Glengarry had belted on the broadsword, and 
slung the targe upon the shoulder, The gentry 
of the northern counties, already ripe for insurrec- 
tion, would be in arms within six days at farthest, 
and in a week from that same day, Reginald Ver 
non would set foot in stirrup, and unsheathe his 
father’s sword, in the vain hope to avenge the 
death of that father. 

I do not mean to assert, for I do not believe it 
to be true, that direct earthly retribution always 


| or often follows the sinner to “ overtake him when 





of the ramifications of the conspiracy, of the | 
general nature of the discontents against the | 
Hanoverian government, or of the great thances | 


which really existed at that moment for the suc- 
cess of a Jacobite insurrection, 


He did not believe for a moment, that the move- | 


he least expects it,” or that He to whom eternity 
is as to-day, is so prompt to strike, that his ven- 
geance is manifest here below. It is, as I regard 
it, a poor, and presumptuous, and unphilosophical 
morality, which looks for the punishment of the 
guilty in this world, by direct divine agency— 
which sees the judgment of God in the flash of the 
lightning’s bolt, or hears his voice of anger in the 
thunder’s roar. “Judge not, that ye be not judged,” 
are as much words of His speaking, as that awful 
sentence, “ Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith 
the Lord.” And repay he will, of a surety, and 
good measure, yea, pressed down and running 
over—but when, let Him say, who can pronounce 
whence the wind comes and whither it goes in its 
path of devastation. 

But there is another way, in which sure retri- 
bution does follow crime and overtake it, even 
here on earth, and that way the philosopher is 
prompt to observe and sure to mark, That way 
is the way of nature, the common course of 
things, the general law of the universe, For that 
law has decreed, more immutably than that of the 
Medes and Persians, that as surely as there is sin, 
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so surely shall there be satiety; and he who shows | 


this as the consequence of vice, is a wise teacher 
and a good, because he is a true one, 


when intelligence sent to the government could in 


disclosure of the conspirator’s overt guilt and open 


action, she prevailed upon Gisborough to write to | 
his father by a special messenger to London, 


warning him fully of all that had occurred, so to 
obtain the credit of zeal for the powers that were, 


and to avoid the suspicion of being privy to the | 


secrets of the rebels. 

Next to this she obtained his prom¥e—though 
many a caress was lavished ere she prevailed in 
this—to inform Honeywood of the movement of 
the Catholic gentry of the northern counties, and 
to induce him to act promptly for the suppression 
of the rising, by striking instantly and in force at 
the levy of cavalry which would be made at Ver- 
non in the Vale, on the seventh day thereafter. 

“Come yourself, Bentinck,” she said, “ come 
yourself, my own beloved, brave Bentinck, with 
your gallant squadrons, and let your own good 
sword work the deliverance of your Agnes, Let 
my eyes look upon his fall, sweet at any hand, 
but doubly sweet at yours, my love, my cham- 
pion, my deliverer ; and I will hail, will bless the 
day, which shall make me yours altogether and 
forever.” 

“Can you be more mine than you are now, my 
own Agnes?” cried the young man, eagerly. 

“Only in this, my Bentinck, that I shall then 
be yours before the face of the world, before the 
face of my Maker, who never meant me for the 
wife of that cold-blooded, haughty despot.” 

“Sweet Agnes,” cried the soldier; “ Heaven 
send it, as you say; and I will slay him!” 

“ And I say, never! adulterer, and murderer, 
never!” said a harsh voice without, in deep, 
hoarse, grating accents, but yet with something 
feminine in the manner and intonation, In- 
stinctively the soldier’s hand fell to the hilt of his 
sword, and the next instant he stood without the 
little building, on the small open esplanade, on 
which, save a small space under the shadow of 
the oak tree, the full moonbeams dwelt lovingly, 
so that for fifty yards around, all was as bright as 
day. 

There was no braver man than Bentinck Gis- 
borough, in that island of the brave, whereon he 
had his birth; and with all the national courage 
of his breed, all the hereditary courage of the 
race, and that last cause for courage added—the 
instinct, quod etiam timidos fortes facit, which 
prompts the wren to do battle for its partner—the 


defence of the woman, prompting him—he sprang | 


forth, expecting to do battle on the instant with a 
resolved and mortal foe. 


and the hair seemed to bristle on his head, as he 
gazed on the sward around him, and found 





nothing—no sign of human life—no form, no 
sound, no footstep, although no time had elapsed 


| for flight, although no covert was within reach 
Now that the blow was actually struck, and | 


for the shelter of a human being, although the 


| voice which he had heard, uttered its words within 
no wise arrest the outbreak, or anticipate the full | 


ten paces of the door, 

To circle round the building, round the oak tree, 
to examine its leafy canopy, and every trifling 
hollow of its gnarled trunk, was but a moment’s 
work, but it was all in vain. 

There was no one present, or within ear-shot of 
any thing less than a halloo; although the words 
which had reached his ear, were not spoken much 
above the usual tone of conversation, and although 
they implied that all the low whispers of their 
guilty schemes had been overheard by the speaker. 

There was no one present; and after all, the 
young soldier had nought to do but to return to 
the pale and trembling Agnes, and explain how 
fruitless had been his exertions to find the in- 
truder, and ask of her if it could have been ima. 
gination that had presented the strange sounds to 
their senses, 

“No more than this, our meeting, is imagina- 
tion,” she replied, “my Bentinck, But what mat- 
ters it? Had it been he, you should have slain 
him now and here, and that had been the end of 
it. For the rest, he is in the toils, and he cannot 
escape them, for all he be brave, wise, and wary ; 
and if we have been observed, I care not even if 
the observer tell him. It will but add a pang to 
an existence, the term of which is already fixed, 
and which may not be much prolonged by any 
means, So, tell him, listener, if you will,” she 
added, raising her soft and musical voice to a 
pitch all unwonted, and stepping to the door with 
an impudence of bearing, which, had it been less 
guilty, hud been almost sublime—* tell him that 
you have heard Agnes d’Esterre—for Agnes Ver- 
non I am not—assure her Gisborough, with all 
the truth of earnest love, that she was his, and his 
alone. ‘Tell him that, secret spy—tell him that— 
and you will but serve my purpose, torturing him 
with tidings that shall avail him nothing !” 

“Hush! Agnes. Hush! beloved one,” cried 
the young man, shocked and amazed by this wild 
outburst of immodest and unwomanly defiance. 
“These are wild, whirling words; and such, in 
truth, avail nothing, if they even mean any. 
thing.” 

“ Mean anything! Mean anything, do you say, 


_ Bentinck Gisborough! What should they mean, 
_ but that I hate him deeply, deadly? hate him 


more even than I love you! hate him so utterly 
that his death would bring me no pleasure, if he 
die fancying that I love him.” 

“Oh ! do not, Agnes, do not say such words, if 


_ you love me—even if they be true ; say them not, 
| my own Agnes,” 
But the hot blood turned stagnant in his veins, | 


“If I love you,” she exclaimed ; “if they be 


_ true! Have I not given you proof that I love you, 
and will I not prove that they are true, to the 
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very letter? But if you love not to hear me, I am 
silent. Once more, then, go your way, with bless- 
ings on your head, and fail me not, I implore you, 
this day week, my own Bentinck. For of precious 
truth! I do believe, that if he survive that day, I 


shall die even of his odious life!” At length, she | 


tore herself away, and darted through the dim, 
wild woods, homeward—homeward—half fearful, 
half rejoicing in the partial discovery of her 
treason, 

He stood for a moment, gazing after her beauti- 
ful elastic figure, till he lost sight of her among 
the trees, and then with a deep drawn sigh, he 
turned away, bounded down the near side of 
the steep ravine, leaped from stone to stone across 
the channel of the noisy stream, and appeared 
indistinctly a moment afterward among the shrub- 
bery on the farther bank, scaling the steep 
acclivity. 

Five minutes afterward, the clang of a distant 
horse’s tramp was heard sounding on the rocky 
brow of the hill, at a hard gallop, and then there 
was silence, 

A moment or two passed, and then a sort of 
trap or shutter was raised in the stylobate, or sub- 
structure of the hermitage, the floor of which was 
elevated some two feet above the surface of the 
soil, and was rendered accessible by four low flat 
steps, under which a secret door had been con- 
structed, giving access to a vault or cellar under- 
neath the building. 

From this aperture, there now emerged cau- 
tiously and slowly, the head and then the whole 
person of a tall, gaunt, raw-boned woman, appa- 
rently of very great age, for her dark, sallow 
skin was fretted with so many wrinkles, that at 
first sight, she struck the observer as having been 
tattooed after the fashion of the Australasian 
savages, and her hair, which was cut short round 
the head, like a man’s, was as white as the driven 
snow of winter, as were her shaggy pendant eye- 
brows, likewise, and her long thin lashes, from 
beneath which a pair of small, black piercing eyes 
gleamed out with a spiteful venomous sparkle, like 
that of some vicious reptile. 

Her face, however, in spite of this ominous and 
threatening eye, was decidedly intellectual, full of 
thought, and not unbenevolent in its general 
character, although decidedly its most distinctive 
feature was the firm resolution expressed by the 
thin compressed lips, and the bony angular jaw. 

In figure, she was very tall, and although gaunt 
and emaciated by age, rather than privation, her 
limbs were sinewy and muscular, more than is 
usual among women, and her hands especially 


The dress of this singular and masculine looking 
female consisted of a petticoat of the common rus- 
set serge, which constituted the usual country 
wear, with a sort of coarse half man-like jerkin or 
doublet over it, made of bright blue cloth, with 
tight sleeves and a high collar, this unwonted 
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garment descending nearly to the hips. Above 
this again she wore a long and voluminous scarf 
of scarlet duffle, disposed about her gaunt and 
angular person, much after the fashion of a high- 
lander’s plaid: On her head she had a Scottish 
bonnet, and in her sinewy hand she carried a 


| stout pike staff of some five feet in length, with a 
| sharp steel head, Nor did it appear that this was 





her only weapon, for there were two protuberances 
closely resembling the form of pistol butts, clearly 
visible at the waist of her blue jacket; and the 
black leathern scabbard of what was undoubtedly 
a long knife, protruded below its hem, . 

Her legs were covered by blue woollen stock- 
ings, with large scarlet clocks, and her feet pro- 
tected by stout brogues of untanned hide, which, 
strong as they were, gave evidence of much hard 
usage and long travel. 

As she emerged from her place of concealment, 
which she did warily and slowly, closing the trup- 
door securely after her, so that no trace was left 
to unfamiliar eyes of the existence of the secret 
vault, that woman stood and gazed anxiously in 
the direction which Agnes had taken in her flight, 
and then listened if she might judge aught of the 
lover’s whereabout from the sound of his distant 
horse hoofs, But there was neither sound nor 
sight to guide her, and satisfied, as it would seem, 
that she was entirely alone, she gave way to the 
full force of her indignation and disquiet, dash- 
ing her pike-staff violently upon the rocky soil, 
and gnashing her teeth in the bitterness of her 
rage, 

“ Accursed wanton”” she exclaimed, “ foul, soul- 
less, sensual wretch! False Delilah! accursed 
Jezebel—may the fate of Jezebel be thine; may 
dogs eat thee yet alive, and may thy name perish 
utterly from among thy people ; and it is to such 
as thee that wise men entrust their honor! that 


| prudent men confide the fate of mighty enter- 





prises, the fortunes of their best and dearest 
friends, It is to ensure the being kissed in luxu- 
rious chambers by thy curled darling that a great, 
a royal undertaking must be cast to the winds— 
that the blood of the noble, and the faithful, and 
the brave, shall dye the moorlands with a ruddier 
hue than the bloom of their purplest heather, Out 


| on it! out on it! that after all the doings, all the 


sufferings of our church, our people, and our law- 
ful king, the lust of a titled wanton and an 
embroidered coxcomb, should prostrate all the 
wisdom of the wisest, the bravery of the bravest, 
and change the course of dynasties, the fate of 
nations! Out on it! out on it! So young, so 


_ delicate to look upon, and yet so shameless, and 
were as large and almost as strong as a man’s, 


so daring, and of so resolute and bold a spirit. 
But, by the faith of my fathers! I will thwart her, 
or she shall rue the day when she dared to hatch 
domestic treason, and plot murder under trust, 
But I will thwart her.” 

She spoke rapidly, and in a low, muttered tone, 


_ but with fierce emphasis, and fiery eyes full of 
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vindictive anger ; and as she ended her soliloquy, 
she too plunged into the deep woods, in a direction 


nearly parallel tothat taken by Agnes Vernon, but ° 


pointing more directly toward the manor house; 
and was speedily lost amid the shadowy glades, 


while the little summer house was left all silent | go down to hell with all thy sins rankling on thy 


and untenanted, amid the cold clear moonlight 
and the calm stillness of the summer house, 
Meanwhile the wretched woman hastened with 


fleet steps homeward. She had already threaded | 


the greater part of the woodland path which led 
somewhat circuitously through the plantings to 
the open park, and she might see already the 
moonlight sleeping calm and serene on the smooth 
grassy lawns, beyond the opening of the bowery 
walks in which she stood secluded, as if within a 
vault of solid verdure, when a quick sudden rust- 
ling of the bushes, violently parted by the passage 
of some body in quick motion, startled and in 
some sort alarmed her. But almost instantly she 
rallied from her half conceived apprehension, as 
she reflected how near she was to the house, and 
how little chance there was of any real danger 
within the precincts of her own park, 

The sound moreover ceased as suddenly as it 
commenced, and she laughed with a low musical 
laugh at her own fruitless fear, muttering to her- 
self,—* It was a deer only, or perhaps a timorous 
hare or rabbit startled from its form, and I, fool 
that I am, was afraid, when I might have known 
well that no danger can reach me here.” 

“ Adulteress and liar!” exclaimed the hoarse 
voice which she had heard before, now close at her 
elbow; and at the same instant that tall, gaunt, 
sinewy woman started from the thick coppice and 
confronted her, barring her homeward path, and 
bending on her eyes of deadly and revengeful 
wrath, 

“ Adulteress and liar !” she repeated, clutching 
the delicate and slender wrist of Agnes in her own 
vulture-like iron talons, while with the other hand 
she drew a long pistol from her girdle, cocked it, 
and levelled it within a hand’s breadth of her 
head, “There is danger here; and even here 
shall God’s vengeance find thee. Down on thy 
knees, I say, down on thy knees, wanton, down 
on thy knees, accursed murderess of thy wedded 
lord, and make thy peace with heaven, for with 
the things of earth thou hast done for ever.” 

“What have I done to thee, that thou shouldst 
slay me—me, who have never seen thee before, 
much less wronged thee ?”—asked Agnes, falter- 
ing now in mortal terror—for she recognized in 
the harsh, croaking tones which she now heard, 
the voice which had broken off her guilty inter- 


not that this singular and terrible old woman was 
cugnizant of all her crimes, and capable of reveai- 
ing all her hidden projects. 

“ Much !”—cried the fierce old enthusiast,— 
“much hast thou done already against my cause 
---for the cause of the true church and the rightful 
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| king is mine—much hast thou done already, trait- 


ress and murderess, and much more wilt do, if I 
cut not off at once thy crimes, and thy thread of 


_ being. Wilt thou pray, woman, wilt thou pray, I 


say, or wilt thou die in thine impenitence, and so 


soul, unconfessed and unshriven ?” 

“It is too late!” replied the wretched girl, now 
terribly alarmed, but striving to maintain a bold 
front, for she half believed the strange woman to 
be mad, and perhaps fancied that by boldness she 
could overawe her. “It is too late!—but if it 
were not so, and I were all that thou hast called 
me, who constituted thee mine accuser, my judge, 
and my executioner ?” 

“He who made all things, who seeth all things, 
and who hath set his law on high, that all who 
run may read it, even the law of blood for blood. 
Pray, I say, pray, adulteress, for this day thou 
diest.” 

Agnes Vernon closed her eyes in despair, 
expecting to receive the deathshot in her face 
from the close levelled weapon of the fanatic, 
when the shrill, savage bay of a deer grayhound 
smote her ear with tidings of near help, and at 
the same time the voices of men nigh at hand. 

Hitherto she had been silent, fearing by her 
cries, that she should only irritate the maniac and 
precipitate her action, without procuring assist- 
ance, but now she screamed aloud in mortal terror, 
for the click of the pistol lock had fallen on her 
sharpened ear, and she felt that she had, indeed, 
but an instant to live, if aid came not, 

“Tt is my lady’s voice,” cried one of the men, 
a keeper, or wood ranger. “ Forward, Hugh, for- 
ward, Gregory, to the old hornbeam walk.” 

But swiftly as they hurried forward, they would 
have come too late, had not a swifter foot and 
more vigorous ally rushed to the rescue. 

With a repeated yell, a large wire-haired, dun- 
colored deer hound burst through the coppice, and 
springing at the woman’s arm, caught the sleeve 
of the coarse jacket which she wore, in his strong 
teeth. He bore down her hand, and the levelled 
weapon, which went off harmlessly in the struggle; 
when the enthusiast, seeing that she could not 
effect her purpose, turned to escape, and Agnes, 
who by no means desired her capture, called off 
the dog, as if for her own protection, 

“In God’s name, my lady, what has harmed 
thee ?” cried a rough woodman, bursting upon the 
scene, with his loaded musketoon in his hand; 
“we were out seeking thee, even now.” 

A highly ornamented bracelet had fallen from 


_ her arm in the struggle, and lay on the green 
view with Bentinck in the Hermitage, and doubted | 


sward at her feet, glittering in a stray moonbeam, 
which had found its way through a chink in the 
verdant arch overhead, and this suggested to her 
quick wit, a ready answer. 

“A robber—a ruffian !” she replied ; “a strong 
armed man, disguised as a woman. See, he tore 
off my jewels, and would have murdered me, but 
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for my brave and faithful Bran,” and therewith 
she caressed the great rough dog, which in truth, 
had preserved her. “ Follow him quickly, Hugh, 
and see you shoot him dead at once! 
to make him prisoner, he is a desperate villain, 
and it will cost life to secure him, Shoot him 
dead, I say, on the sight. I will be your war- 
ranty, and you, Gregory, go with me home, I 
had lost my way in the wilderness, and got 
belated, when this rude wretch assaulted me, and 
would have slain me,” 

The men scarcely paused to hear her out; two 
of them plunging into the underwood in pursuit, 
while the third accompanied her toward the hall, 
leading the fierce hound in a leash, and carrying 
his carabine cocked in the other hand, 

Before they had gained the open park, the loud 
report of one, and then of a second shot, came 
ringing from the woodlands, and a thrill of mingled 
horror and exultation, rushed through her veins, 
as she muttered between her teeth—* Now! now! 
they have dealt with her, and I have well escaped 


Seek not | 
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this peril, and the witness of my shame lives no 
longer.” 

But the guilty woman reckoned without her 
host, for she had not long arrived at the hall, be- 
fore the men returned, saying that they had failed 
to apprehend or kill the fugitive, owing to the 
darkness of the woods, and his speed of foot, 
although they had both fired on his track, and 
believed that he was severely wounded, since they 
had found much blood both on the leaves of the 
bushes, and on the ground, where they had fired. 

Be that, however, as it might, no more was 
heard of the stranger ; and on the third day there- 
after Sir Reginald returned, absorbed as usual in 
the details of the rebellion, and all unsuspicious 
of his faithless wife; and then, over the heads of 
the plotters and the counterplotters, the days rolled 
on serene and tranquil, toward the appointed time, 
and toward that end, which though many fancied 
they could see, one alone saw and knew, and Hz, 
from the beginning. 

(To be continued.) 
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TueErz is noflock, however watched and tended, 
But one dead lamb is there! 

There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 
But has one vacant chair! 


The air is full of farewells to the dying, 
And mournings for the dead ; 

The heart of Rachel for her children crying 
Will not be comforted! 


Let us be patient! these severe afflictions 
Not from the ground arise, 

But oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise. 


We see but dimly through the mists and vapours; 
Amid these earthly damps 

What seem to us but dim, funereal tapers 
May be heaven’s distant lamps. 


There is no Death! what seems so is transition; 
This life of mortal breath 

Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 
Whose portal we call Death. 


She is not dead—the child of our affection— 
But gone unto that school, 

Where she no longer needs our poor protection, 
And Christ himself doth rule. 


In that great cloister’s stillness and seclusion 
By guardian angels led, 








Safe from temptation, safe from sin’s pollution, 
She lives, whom we call dead. 


Day after day we think what she is doing 
In those bright realms of air; 

Year after year, her tender steps pursuing, 
Behold her grown more fair. 


Thus do we walk with her, and keep unbroken 
The bond which nature gives, 

Thinking that our remembrance, though unspoken, 
May reach her where she lives 


Not as a child shall we again behold her ; 
For when with raptures wild 

In our embraces we again enfold her, 
She will not be a child; 


But a fair maiden, in her Father’s mansion, 
Clothed with celestial grace ; 

And beautiful with all the soul’s expansion 
Shall we behold her face. 


And though at times, impetuous with emotion 
And anguish long suppressed, 

The swelling heart heaves moaning like the ocean 
That cannot be at rest; " 


We will be patient! and assuage the feeling 
We cannot wholly stay ; 

By silence sanctifying, not concealing 

The grief that must have way. 





A BAD HABIT CURED. 
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One of the virtues peculiar to society in this 
country—and, it may be, to other countries, for 
aught we know—is a tender regard for the con- 
sciences of others, People are disposed to inter- 
pret St. Paul’s injunction to the Philippians, 
“Look not every man on his own things, but 
every man, also, on the things of his neighbor,” 
after the most literal fashion, We see this mani- 
fested in a great variety of ways, but in none 
more prominently than in the effort to make peo- 
ple pay due regard to the precept, “Of him that 
would borrow of thee, turn not thou away.” 

Mrs, Armand was the very personification of 
this virtue; and she took good care that none 
in her neighborhood suffered condemnation for 
lack of a living faith in the precept last quoted, as 
sundry careful housewives could testify. 

Mr. Armand differed with his wife in some 
matters, and particularly in regard to the morality 
of her borrowing practices, and often recorded his 
protest against their continuance; the doing of 
which satisfied him more and more, each time it 
was repeated, that “ when a woman will, she will, 
you may depend on’t.” A fair sample of the dis- 
cussions held on the subject, may be seen in the 
following matrimonial passage of small arms, 
which occurred in consequence of the appearance 
on the table, one morning, of a strange looking 
Brittania ware coffee-pot. 

“ Where did that come from, Sarah?” was the 
natural inquiry of Mr. Armand, as his eyes rested 
upon this handsome addition to the appendages 
of the tea tray. 

“ Kitty melted the bottom off of my coffee-pot 
yesterday, the careless thing!” replied Mrs, Ar- 
mand, and it is not mended yet; and so I bor- 
rowed Mrs, Lovell’s for this morning.” 

“1 wouldn’t have done that,” said the husband, 

“Why wouldn’t you?” very pertinently in- 
quired Mrs, Armand, 

“Oh! because I wouldn’t.” 

“Give a reason, Men are always fierce enough 
for reasons !” 

“ Because I don’t think it right to borrow other 
people’s things, when we can do without them,” 

“We couldn’t do without a coffee-pot, could we?” 

“Yes; I think so,” 

“ How, pray ?” 

“ Rather than borrow, I would have made tea 
for breakfast, until our coffee-pot was mended.” 
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“A nice grumbling time there would have 
been, if I had tried to put you off with a cup of 
tea ?” 

“TI don’t think Iam such a grumbler as that, 
Sarah. I believe I am as easily satisfied as most 
men, I’m sure I would rather drink tea all my 
life than take coffee from a borrowed coffee-pot,” 

“So much for trying to provide for your com- 
fort,” said Mrs. Armand, in a complaining tone 
of voice, 

“TI never wish you to do wrong for the sake of 
securing my comfort,” returned her husband. 

“Do wrong! Do you mean to say, that it is 
wrong to borrow and lend?” 

“It is wrong to borrow on every trifling occa- 
sion, for this is to be unjust to others, who are 
constantly deprived of the use or possession of 
such things as are their own.” 

“TI wouldn’t like to live in a world as selfish as 
it would be, if made after your model,” said Mrs, 
Armand, 

“ No doubt it would be bad enough,” replied the 
husband; “but I am sure that borrowers would 
be scarce,” 

“But what harm can my using Mrs, Lovell’s 
coffee-pot for a single morning do, I would like to 
know ?” 

Mr. Armand answered this interrogatory, not 


| however, conclusively enough to satisfy his wife. 


Mrs, Lovell’s opinion on the subject being much 
more to the point, will best enlighten the reader, 
and so we will give that. Mrs, Lovell was pre- 
paring to go down to breakfast, when her cook 
came to her chamber door, and said— 

“ Mrs, Armand, ma’am, wants you to lend her 
your coffee-pot, She says Kitty melted the bot- 
tom off of hers, and it aint mended yet. She just 
wants it for this morning.” 

“Very well,” returned Mrs, Lovell. The tone 
in which this was said, did not express much 
pleasure. As the girl retired, Mrs. Lovell re- 
marked, in a grumbling way, to her husband, 

“ And no doubt, Kitty ’ll melt the bottom off of 
mine before night.” 

“You are not going to let her have that hand- 
some Brittania coffee-pot ?” said Mr. Lovell, 

“T have no other, and she knows it.” 

“ You might say, that you have only one 
will think that in use,” 

“ No, she won’t; for she is very well aware of 


She 
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the fact, that we don’t make coffee, unless when 
we happen to have company.” 

“ As you had not the resolution to say, ‘no,’ 
you will have to take your chance,” 

“ And the chances will all be against me, Of 
tat Iam certain. I never loaned Mrs, Armand 
any thing in my life, that it didn’t come home 
injured in some way.” 

“Then your coffee-pot will hardly prove an 
exception,” 

“I’m afraid not. Oh, dear! I wish that people 
would let their neighbors possess the little they 
have in peace, I’ve had that set of Britannia 
ware for five years, and there is not a bad scratch 
nor bruise upon any piece of it, If Mrs, Armand 
lets the coffee-pot get injured, I shall be too 
angry.” 

“T almost hope she will,” said Mr. Lovell. 

“ ‘Why, Henry ?” 

“You will, then, in all probability, fall back 
upon your reserved rights, and throw Mrs, Ar- 
mand, in future, upon hers,” 

“ What are our reserved rights ?” 

“In this case, yours will be to refuse lending 
what your neighbors should buy; and hers will 
be to buy what she can’t conveniently borrow.” 

“ T don’t wish to offend her ;” said Mrs, Lovell, 
“but, if she does let my coffee-pot get injured, I 
shall be too much put out.” 

“In other words, you will say something sharp 
about it.” 

“Very likely. I’m apt, you know, to speak out 
on the spur of the occasion,” 

“Then I shall be very well content to see the 
spout knocked off, the handle bent, or a bruise as 
large as a walnut in the side of your coffee- 
pot.” 

“Henry! Why will you say so!” 

“ Because I happen to feel all I say. This bor- 
rowing nuisance is intolerable, and its suppres- 
sion can hardly be obtained at too dear a cost, 
How many umbrellas has Mrs, Armand lost or 
ruined for us in the last two or three years !” 

“Don’t ask me that question. I’ve never tried 
to keep the ’counts,” 

“ Half a dozen at least.” 

“You may safely set the number down at that, 
But, if I could get off with umbrellas, I’d buy a 
case, and let her have one a month, and think the 
arrangement a bargain, The fact is, I have 
scarcely an article of moveable household goods, 
or wearing apparel, that doesn’t show sad evi- 
dences of having been used by some one beside 
myself. You know that dear little merino cloak 
of Charley’s, in which he looked so sweet ?” 

“Yes, What of it ?” 

“ Last Sunday Mrs, Armand had her baby bap- 
tized. Of course she had nothing decent to put on 
it, and of course sent for Charley’s cloak, What 
could I do?” 

“ You could have declined letting her have the 
cloak.” 
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“ Not under the circumstances,” 

“ Has n’t her baby a cloak ?” 

“Yes; but it’s full of grease spots—not fit to 
be seen,” ' 

“It’s good enough for her baby, if she don’t 
think proper to provide a better one.” 

“ All very easy said, But I couldn’t refuse the 
cloak, though I let it go with fear and trembling. 
Now just look at it!” 

Mrs. Lovell opened a drawer, and taking out 
the dove-colored cloak, with its white and blue 
lining, slowly opened it. 

“ Bless me!” exclaimed her husband, as the 
back of the collar was displayed, and showed seve- 
ral square inches of discoloration, “ What in the 
world could have done that ?” 

“ Perspiration from the child’s head. Charley 
has worn it twenty times, yet not a spot was to be 
seen before. But this is not the worst. To keep 
the baby from crying in church, a piece of red 
candy was pushed into its mouth,” 

“ Goodness !” 

“ And as the baby was cutting teeth, the result 
can hardly be wondered at, Look !” 

Mrs, Lovell held up the front of the cloak, 
From the collar to the skirt were lines, broad ir- 
regular patches, and finger marks, dark, red, and 
gummy. 

“That beats every thing!” exclaimed Mr. 
Lovell. 

“ But it isn’t all,” added his wife, as she turned 
the cloak around, and showed a grease spot half as 
large as her hand upon the skirt. “After the 
child was brought home, nurse took off the cloak 
and threw it upon a table, where one of the chil- 
dren had just laid a large slice of bread and but- 
ter.” 

“Ts that all?” asked Mr. Lovell. 

“TI havn’t looked any further,” replied Mrs. 
Lovell, tossing the ruined garment from her with 
an impatient air, “But isn’t it too much to 
bear ?” 

“ What did the lady say when she brought it 
home ?” 

“ She sent it in by one of her girls, who said 
that there were two or three spots on the cloak, for 
which Mrs, Armand was sorry ; but she thought I 
could easily rub them out,” 

“ Humph !” 

“The cloak is totally ruined. I don’t know 
when I had any thing to vex me so much. And 
it was such a beauty.” 

“ What will you do ?” 

“ Throw it away. I can’t let my baby wear a 
soiled and greasy cloak, See!” And Mrs, Lov- 
ell again went to her drawers. “I’ve got cash- 
mere for a new one.” 

“ Well now, this is too bad!” exclaimed Mr 
Lovell. “Too bad! If I were you, I’d send her 
the cloak, with my compliments, and tell her to 
keep it.” 

“ Oh, I don’t wish to make her an enemy.” 
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“ Better have such persons enemies, than 
friends,” 

“ Perhaps not,” 

“ What’s the use of your making a new cloak 
for Charley? You'll lend it to Mrs, Armand 
when she wants to send her baby out, and 
the - 

“ Beg your pardon, husband dear! 
do no such thing !” 

“ We'll see.” 

“ And we will see.” 

Mrs. Lovell spoke pretty resolutely, as if her 
mind were, for once in her life, made up not to be 
imposed upon. 

The breakfast bell ringing at the moment, Mr, 
and Mrs. Lovell dropped the subject for the discus- 
sion of one rather more agreeable, 

The day passed without the return of the coffee- 
pot, about which Mrs, Lovell could not help feel- 
ing some uneasiness, 
for nothing came home from the hands of the in- 
corrigible borrower that did not show signs of hard 
or careless usage. 

On the next day Mrs, Armand called in to pay 
her neighbors a visit. 

“T hav n’t sent home your coffee-pot yet,” said 


But I will 


she, during a pause in the conversation that fol- | 


lowed her entrance, “I told Kitty, yesterday, to 
take ours immediately and get it mended; but I 
found this morning that she had failed to do so, I 
never saw such a careless, forgetful creature in 
my life,” 

“It’s no matter,” Mrs, Lovell forced herself to 
say, at the cost of a departure from the truth. 

“Oh, I knew it was no difference, because you 
don’t make coffee regularly,” responded Mrs, Ar- 
mand; “ but, then, I never like to be using other 
people’s things when I can help it. Besides, our 
Kitty is such a careless creature, that every thing 
she touches is in danger; and I’m afraid it might 
get injured. I noticed a little dent in the spout 
this morning.” 

“ Not a bad one?” said Mrs, Lovell, thrown a 
little off of her guard by this admission, The 
tone in which she spoke expressed some anxiety. 

“Oh, no, no!” replied Mrs. Armand quickly. 
“ You would hardly see it unless it were pointed 
out, But even for so trifling an injury I can as- 
sure you I scolded Kitty well. As soon as I go 
home, I will start her off with my coffee-pot, if 
she have not already taken it to the tinner’s,” 

Days passed, but the coffee-pot still remained 
in the possession of Mrs, Armand, In the mean- 
time, Charley’s new cloak of very fine light blue 
cashmere was finished, and as Mrs, Lovell was a 
little proud of her baby—what mother is not ?— 


the cloak went out to take an airing, the baby in- | 


side of course, every day for a week afterwards, 
One afternoon some friends came in, and Mrs, 
Lovell persuaded them to stay and spend the even- 


ing. Shortly after they arrived, a messenger came 
trom Mrs, Armand, with a request for the loan of 





And she had good reason; | 





Charley’s cloak, as the mother wanted to send her 
baby down to Jones’ Hotel, that a friend of her’s, 
who was passing through the city, might see him. 

Mrs, Lovell said, “ Very well,” and took from a 
drawer the dove-colored merino cloak that had suf- 
fered so severely at the christening, and handed it 
to the girl who had come from Mrs, Armand, 

In a few minutes the girl returned with the 
cloak, and said— 

“ It isn’t the one that Mrs. Armand wants, She 
says, please to let her have the blue one, She ’ll 
take good care of it.” 

Mrs, Lovell took the dove-colored cloak, and 
turned with it to the drawer slowly, debating in 
her mind what she should do, She must either 
offend Mrs, Armand, or run the risk of having the 
new cloak, which cost ten dollars, besides her la- 
bor, spoiled as the other had been. She did not 
wish to do the former; but, how could she submit 
to the latter? Just as, in her doubt and hesitation, 
she laid her hand upon the new garment, a thought 
struck her, and turning to the girl, she said— 

“ Tell Mrs, Armand that she can have the light 
cloak in welcome; but Charley is going out, and 


will wear the blue one.” 


The girl departed, and Charley got an extra air- 
ing that day. Mrs, Armand was exccedingly in- 
dignant, and wondered if Mrs, Lovell supposed 
she was going to send her child out in that “soiled 
and greasy thing !” 

Towards supper time, Mrs, Lovell’s cook asked 
her if she wished coffee made. 

“ Oh, certainly,” was replied. 

“ Mrs, Armand has. our coffee-pot.” 

“TI know. You must go in for it.” 

The cook took off her apron, and ran in to Mrs, 
Armand’s for the coffee-pot. In a few moments 
she returned, and said— 

“ Mrs, Armand can’t let you have it before to- 
morrow. Her’s is not mended yet,—and Mr. Ar- 
mand always drinks coffee for supper.” 

“ But go and tell her that I have company, and 
cannot do without it,” replied Mrs, Lovell, a little 
impatiently. 

The girl went back, When she returned, the 
coffee-pot was in her possession, As she set it 
down before Mrs. Lovell, she said— 

“ Mrs. Armand didn’t seem to like it much,” 

“ Like what much ?” 

“Your sending again, She says her husband 
never drinks tea, and she don’t know how she is 
going to make him coffee.” 

“ But that is n’t my coffee-pot !” 

“ Yes ma’am,” 

“Ohno, Never!” And Mrs. Lovell took up 
a dingy looking affair that her cook had brought 
in, and eyed it doubtingly. She remembered her 
Britannia coffee-pot as a beautiful piece of ware, 
without a scratch or bruise, and bright as silver, 
But this was as dull as pewter: a part of the bot- 
tom, an eighth of an inch wide and three inches 
long, had been melted off or turned up; there were 
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several large dents in it; the mouth of the spout 
had received a disfiguring bruise, and the little jet 
knob on the lid was entirely broken off! No, no— 
this was not her coffee-pot, But cook insisted that 
it was, and soon proved her assertion, 


bearance of that long-suffering lady yielded under 
the too heavy pressure it was called to sustain, 
“That my coffee-pot !” she exclaimed, with a 
most indignant emphasis, and lifting it from the 
table on which the cook had placed it, she set it 


— 





aan 


front door, shut it hard after him, In about half 
an hour he returned, 

“Where have you been ?” his wife ventured to 
ask as he entered the room, where she was sitting 





| in no very enviable mood, 
This was too much for Mrs, Lovell, and the for- | 


“Trying to repair the wrong you have done.” 
“ How do you mean?” asked Mrs, Armand, 
“T’ve bought a handsome set of Britannia 


| ware for Mrs, Lovell,” replied the husband, “ and 


down upon a tea-tray, which contained the other | 


pieces belonging to her beautiful set of Britannia, 
The contrast was lamentable, 

“ There!” said she, with a glowing cheek, and 
voice pitched an octave higher than usual, “Take 
the whole set into Mrs, Armand, with my compli- 
ments, and say that I make her a present of it.” 

The cook didn’t need to be told her errand 
twice, Before Mrs, Lovell had time for reflection 
and repentance, she was beyond recall, 


sent it to her with a note of apology, and a request 
from me, as a particular favor, never to lend you 
any thing again, as you would be sure to injure 
“."? 

“ Mr, Armand !” 

“It’s true, every word of it. I never was so 


| mortified by any thing in my life. I don’t won- 


The dining-room and kitchen of Mrs, Armand’s | 


house were in the same story, and separated only 
by a door, It happened that Mr, Armand was at 
home when Mrs. Lovell’s cook came in and pre- 
sented the breakfast and tea set, with the compli- 


ments of her mistress, The tone in which the | 


message was given, as it reached his ears, satisfied 
him that something was wrong; and he was put 


beyond all doubt when he heard his wife say, with | 


unusual excitement in her voice— 
“ Take them back! Take them back !” 





But the girl retreated hastily, and left her in | 


full possession of the tray and its contents, 

“ What's the matter?” enquired Mr, Armand, 
as his wife retreated into the dining-room with 
flushed face and a quivering lip. It was some 
moments before she could speak, and then she said 
something in a confused way about an insult, Not 
being able to understand what it all meant, Mr. 
Armand sought for information in the kitchen, 

“ Whose is this?” he said to Kitty, laying his 
hand upon the Britannia set. 

“ Mrs, Lovell’s,” replied Kitty, 

“ Why is it here ?” 

“ Mrs, Lovell sent it in as a present to Mrs, Ar- 
mand,” 

“ Indeed !” Mr. Armand looked a little closer, 

“ Ts this the coffee-pot we have been using for a 
week ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Humph !” Light was breaking into his mind, 

“ Abusing, I should have said,” he added. “And 
because the coffee-pot has been ruined, and the set 
broken, Mrs. Lovell makes us a present of what 
remains ?” 

Kitty held down her head in silence, 

After examining the coffee-pot, and contrasting 
it with other pieces of the set, Mr, Lovell made an 
angry exclamation, and retired from the kitchen, He 
did not re-enter the dining-room where he had left 
hi, wife, but took up his hat, and going out of the 


der that Mrs, Lovell sent you the beautiful set you 
had broken, The fact is, this borrowing system 
must come to an end, If you want any thing, buy 
it; and if you are not able, do without it.” 

Poor Mrs, Armand, whose feelings during the 
brief absence of her husband were by no means to 
be envied, now burst into tears and cried bitterly. 
Mr. Armand made no attempt to soothe the dis- 
tress of his wife. He felt a little angry; and when 
one is angry,there is not much room left in the 
mind for sympathy towards those who have ex- 
cited the anger. 

After supper, while Mrs, Armand sat sewing, 
her face under a cloud, and Mr, Armand was en- 
deavoring to get over the unpleasant excitement 
he had experienced, by means of a book, some one 
rung the bell. In a little while Mr, Lovell was 
announced, 

“ What in the world can he want?” said Mrs. 
Armand, 

“ More about the coffee-pot,” replied Mr. Ar- 
mand, as he laid aside his book, 

Mrs, Armand made no answer, and her hus- 
band left the room where they were sitting, and 
entered the parlor, Mr, Lovell, who was standing 
in the floor, extended his hand, and said with a 
smile— 

“I’m afraid my wife’s hasty conduct — for 
which she is extremely sorry—has both hurt and 
offended you, And as these are matters which, if 
left to themselves, like hidden fire, increase to a 
flame, I have thought it best to see you at once, 
and offer all necessary apologies on her behalf.” 

“Not hurt in the least!” replied Mr. Armand 
good-humoredly, “And as for apologies, Mrs. 
Lovell wants no better one than the wreck of her 
beautiful coffee-pot, which I have minutely ex 
amined, I’m glad she sent it back, just as she 
did, and for two reasons, It gave me an opportu- 
nity to repair the wrong which had been done, 
and served as a lesson to my wife, such as she 
needed and will not soon forget. No, no, Mr, 
Lovell! don’t let this make you feel in the least 
unpleasant,” 

“ But my wife says she cannot think of keeping 
the beautiful tea and coffee set you sent her” 
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“ Tell her that she will have to keep them, They | 
If she sends them | 


are hers in simple justice, 
here, they will not be received. So she has no 
remedy. We want a set, and will keep yours. If 
a disfigured coffee-pot has to be used, let it be by 
those who are guilty of the abuse. And now, Mr. 
Lovell, tell your good lady from me, that if she 
lends my wife any thing more, I will not be re- 
sponsible; as I have always disapproved the sys- 


sw ener ent ew @ 


This last sentence was spoken playfully, After 
half an hour’s good-humoured conversation, the 
gentlemen parted, It was some days before the 
ladies met, and then they were a little reserved 
towards each other, This reserve never entirely 
wore off. But there was no more borrowing from 
Mr. Lovell, nor any one else; for Mrs, Armand 
was entirely cured of her desire to make others 


_ keep the scriptural injunction, to which allusion 
tem, and am now, more than ever, opposed to it,” | 


was made in the opening of our storv. 





THE MORNING FLOWERS. 


BY CAROLINE MAY, 


I went out in the early morn, 
To pluck the dewy flowers ; 

And a happy world it seemed to me, 
This summer world of ours. 


I looked up to the soft blue skies 
That shone so clear above, 

And blessed them for their precious light, 
For my heart seemed full of love. 


I loved the spiritual wind 
That spoke to me of God; 

I loved the smell of the garden mould 
And the plot of velvet sod. 


And I loved the breath of each fresh flower, 
So full of joy and hope, 

The mignonette and jessamine, 
The rose and heliotrope. 


The dark eyes of the hearts-ease smiled 
Above their nest of leaves, 

As if they had indeed a balm 
For any heart that grieves. 





So I gathered two or three of them, 
And a modest violet, 

And a starry spray of jessamine, 
And a bunch of mignonette ; 


And three sweet crimson rosebuds, just 
Folded enough to hide 

The rich warm depth of their young hearts, 
But not their blushing pride. 


And I took them glittering with dew, 
Into a darkened room, 

Where a lovely and beloved one lay 
In stillness, but not gloom. 


Much joy the fragrant flowers had given, 
But when that lady sweet 

Smiled brightly on them and on me, 
My gladness was complete. 


For dearer than the early morn, 
Or the brightness of the sun, 

Or the fresh breath of the flowers, was she 
That pale and patient one. 





SHE CAME AND WENT. 


BY J. 


As atwig trembles, which a bird 
Lights on to sing, then leaves unbent, 

So is my memory thrilled and stirred ;— 
I only know she came and went. 


II. 


As clasps some lake, by gusts unriven, 
The blue dome’s measureless content, 
So my soul held that moment’s heaven ;— 

l only know she came and went. 


Il. 


As, at one bound, our swift Spring heaps 
The orchards full of bloom and scent, 





RUSSEL LOWELL. 


So clove her May my wintry sleeps ;— 
I only know she came and went. 


IV. 


An angel stood and met my gaze 
Through the low doorway of my tent; 
The tent is struck, the vision stays ;— 
I only know she came and went. 


¥ 


Oh, when the room grows slowly dim, 
And life’s last oil is nearly spent, 

These dulling eyes with tears will brim 
Only to think she came and went! 























MAGNETISM AMONG THE SHAKERS. 





BY MISS C. M. SEDGWICK. 





One of the brethren from a Shaker settlement 
in our neighborhood, called on us the other day. 
I was staying with a friend, in whose atmosphere 
there is a moral power, analogous to some chemi- 
cal test, which elicits from every form of 
humanity whatever of sweet and genial is in it. 
Our visiter was an old acquaintance, and an old 
member of his order, having joined it more than 
forty years ago with his wife and two children, I 
have known marked individuals among these 
people, and yet it surprises me when I see an 
original stamp of character, surviving the extin- 
guishing monotony of life, or rather suspended 


animation among them, What God has impressed | 


man cannot efface, To a child’s eye, each leaf 
of a tree is like the other; to a philosopher’s each 
has its distinctive mark, Our friend W’s indi- 
viduality might have struck a careless observer. 
He has nothing of the angular, crusty, silent 
aspect of most of his yea and nay brethren, who 


but to us it sounded stranyely, who knew that she 
who had so kindly condescended to call back brother 
W’s youth, had held crowds entranced by her 
genius. Brother W is a genial old man, and 
fifty years of abstinence from the world’s pleasures 
has not made him forget or contemn them. He re- 
sembles the jolly friars in conventual life, who 
never resist, and are therefore allowed to go with- 
out bits or reins, and in a very easy harness, 
There is no galling in restraint where there is no 
desire for freedom. It is the “ immortal longings” 
that make the friction in life. After dinner, B——, 
at brother W’s request, sate down to the piano, 
and played for him the various tunes that were 





| the favorites in rustic inland life forty years ago. 


have a perfect conviction that they have dived to | 


the bottom of the well and found the pearl truth, 
while all the rest of the world look upon them as 


at the bottom of a well indeed; but without the | 
pearl, and with only so much light as may come, 


in through the little aperture that communicates 
with the outward world, Neither are quite right ; 
the Shaker has no monopoly of truth or holiness, 
but we believe he has enough of both to light a 
dusky path to heaven. Friend W. is a man 
of no pretension whatever; but content in con- 
scious mediocrity. We were at dinner when he 
“came in; but friend W. is too childlike or 
too simple, to be disturbed by any observances of 
conventional politeness, He declined an invitation 








and seated himself in the corner, after depositing 


some apples on the table, of rare size and beauty. | 
“T have brought some notions, too,” he said, “ for | 
you, B——,” and he took from his ample pocket | 


his handkerchief, in which he had tied up a parcel 
of sugar plums and peppermints, B—— accepted 
them most affably, and without any apparent re- 
coiling, shifted them from the old man’s hand- 
kerchief to an empty plate beside her. “ Half of 
them,” he said, “remember, B——, are for 
You both played and sung to me last summer—I 
don’t forget it. She is a likely woman, and makes 
the music sound almost as good as when I was 


young!” This was enthusiasm in the old Shaker ; 
43 











First the Highland reel, then “ Money Musk.” 
“T remember who I danced that with,” he 
said, “Sophy Drury. The ball was held in the 
school room at Feeding fields, She is tight built, 
and cheeks as red asa rose, (past and present 
were confounded in brother W’s imagination.) 
I went home with Sophy—it was as light as day, 
and near upon day—them was pleasant times!” 
concluded the old man, but without one sigh of 
regret, and with a gleam of light from his twink- 
ling grey eye. “‘ There have been no such pleasant 
times since, brother W. , has there?” asked 
B——, with assumed or real sympathy. “I can’t 
say that, B——, it has been all along pleasant. I 
have had what others call crosses, but I don’t 
look at them that way—what’s the use, B—— ?” 
The old man’s philosophy struck me. There was 
no record of a cross in his round jolly face, 
“ Were you married,” I asked, “ when you joined 





| the Shakers?” “Oh, yes; I married at twenty— 
to dine, saying he had eaten and was not hungry, | 


it’s never too soon nor too late to do right, you 


| know, and it was right for me to marry according 


to the light I had then, May be you think it was 
a cross to part from my wife—all men don’t take 
it so—but I own I should; I liked Eunice, She 
is a peaceable woman, and we lived in unity, but 
it was rather hard times, and we felt a call to join 
the brethren, and so we walked out of the world 
together, and took our two children with us. In 
the society she was the first woman handy in all 
cases, “ And she is still with you?” “No, Our 
girl took a notion and went off, and got married, 
and my wife went after her—that’s natural for 
mothers, you know. I went after Eunice, and 
tried to persuade her to come back, and she felt 
337 
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so; but its hard rooting out mother-love; it’s 
planted deep, and spreads wide; so I left her to 
nature, and troubled myself no more about 
it, for what was the use? My son, too, took a 
liking to a young English girl that was one 
of our sisters—may be you have seen her?” 


We had all seen her and admired her fresh En- scare me!” 


Well, she | 


glish beauty, and deplored her fate.” 
was a picture, and speaking after the manner of 


men, as good as she was handsome, They went | 


off together ; I could not much blame them, and I 
took no steps after them—for what was the use? 


But come, B—— strike up again; play ‘ Haste to | 


the wedding,’ B—— obeyed, and our old friend 
sang or chanted a low accompaniment; in which 
the dancing tune, and the shaker nasal chant were 
ludicrously mingled. B—— played all his favorite 
airs, and then said, “ You do love dancing, brother 
WwW ™ Yes, to be sure— praise him in the 
cymbals and dances!’ ” 

“Oh, but I mean such dances as we have here. 
Would not you like, brother W——. to come over 
and see us dance ?” 

“Why, may be I should.” 

“ And would not you like to dance with one of 
our pretty young ladies, brother W ad 

“May be I should ;” the old man’s face lit up 
joyously—but he smiled and shook his head, 











_“they would not let me, B——,they would not 


let me.” Perhaps the old shaker’s imagination 
wandered for a moment from the very straight 
path of the brotherhood, but it was but a moment, 
His face reverted to its placid passiveness, and he 
said, “ I am perfectly content. I have enough to eat 
and drink—every thing good after its kind, too— 
good clothes to wear, a warm bed to sleep in, and 
just as much work as I like, and no more,” “ All 
this and heaven too,”—of which the old man felt 
perfectly sure, was quite enough to fill the measure 
of a Shaker’s desires, 

“ Now, B——,” said he, “ you think so much 
of your dances, I wish you could see one of our 
young sisters dance, when we go up to Mount 
Holy. She has the whirling gift; she will spin 
round like a top, on one foot, for half an hour, all 
the while seeing visions, and receiving revela- 
tions,” 

This whirling is a recent gift of the Shakers, 
The few “ world’s folk” who have been permitted 


—* 





~ 


to see its exhibition, compare its subjects to the 
whirling Dervishes. 

“Have you any other new inspiration?” I 
asked, “Gifts, you mean? Oh, yes; we have vision- 


ists, It’s a wonderful mystery to me. I never 


_ was much for looking into mysteries—they rather 


Naturally enough, poor childlike old 
man! “ What, brother W. »” L asked, “do you 





| mean by a visionist ?” 


“TI can’t exactly explain,” he replied, “They 
see things that the natural eye can’t see, and 
hear, and touch, and taste, with inward senses, 
As for me, I never had any kind of gifts, but a 


_ contented mind, and submission to those in 





authority, and I don’t see at all into this new 
mystery. It makes me of a tremble when | think 
of it. Ill tell you how it acts, Last summer I 
was among our brethren in York State, and when 
I was coming away, I went down into the garden 
to take leave of a young brother there. He asked 
me if I would carry something for him to Vesta. 
Vesta is a young sister, famous for her spiritual 
gifts, whirling, &c.”—I could have added, for I 
had seen Vesta—for other less questionable gifts in 
the world’s estimation—a light graceful figure, 
graceful even in the shaker straight jacket, and a 
face like a young Sybil’s. “ Well,” continued 
brother W. , “he put his hand in his pocket, 
as if to take out something, and then stretching it 
to me, he said, ‘I want you to give this white 
pear to Vesta,’ I felt to take something, though 
I saw nothing, and a sort of a trickling heat ran 
through me ; and even now, when I think of it, I 
have the same feeling, fainter, but the same. When 
I got home I asked Vesta if she knew that young 
brother. ‘ Yea,’ she said, I put my hand in my 
pocket and took it out again, to all earthly seem- 
ing as empty. as it went in, and stretched it out to 
her. ‘Oh, a white pear!’ she said. As I hope 
for salvation, every word that I tell you is true,” 
concluded the old man, It was evident he believed 
every word of it to be true. The incredulous may 
imagine that there was some clandestine inter- 
course between the “ young brother” and “ young” 
sister,” and that simple old brother Wilcox was 
merely made the medium of a fact or sentiment, 
symbolised by the white pear. However that may 
be, it is certain that animal magnetism has pene- 
trated into the cold and dark recesses of the Shakers, 
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HOPE—-A SONNET. 





BY THE REV. DR- DAVIDSON, 





O Hors! the Echo of the Future, thou ; 
The Music of a far-off March; first ray 
Of coming Joy; the rosy flush and gay 
Of dawning Happiness; bright haze that now 
The Star announces, ere its blazing brow 
Athwart the field of vision takes its way ; 
The soft Refraction, which the God of Day 


Gives prematurely to the Guebre’s vow. 
Our Hopes trasforméd Recollections are: 
Persons and place and date are chang'’d; not so 
The story’s passionate groundwork, love or war. 
Past joys, past feelings, Fancy’s glass will show, 
But varied ; as we reproduce some rare 
Old play with decorations new and fair. 








ODE TO HEALTH. 





BY MRS. 


1. 


ReEviviryinc Power! 
Invisible, save in the mantling cheek, 
Whose roses fresh thy living presence speak— 
Bright soul of Beauty’s bower! * 
Redundant giver of all vital wealth— 
Where art thou, ruddy, radiant, jocund HEALTH? 


II. 


Goddess divine! 
Once could I call thee mine ; 
Oh! blessed hours, when with the morning lark 
My soul to thy rejoicing call did hark— 
When life, renewed again, 
Rioted in each vein, 
And to my bounding feet 
{ sprang at thy drum-beat— 
The pulses of a heart with ecstacy replete! 


III. 


Then didst thou lead me forth 
To brush from flowery chalices the dew— 
To fill my eye with beauty opening new 

In the awakening earth! 
Then not a bird that soared on high, 

Felt more the liberty of wings, 

Or more exulted in his carolings, 
Than in young life and freedom’s bliss, did I! 


IV. 


Each joy of Nature was renewed in me :— 
Her rising sun was Hope, 
That all my future path did ope 
With golden prospects, that gleamed dazzlingly ; 
The fountain’s leaping jet— 
The dance of rivulet, 
Were the ecstatic motion of my frame; 
The cooing of the dove 
Was the low voice of love, 
That from my bosom came ; 
The song of every bird 
An echo in me stirred ; 
And all my mind with budding thought was rife, 
As fields where laughing blossoms sprung to life. 


7. 


But now alas, I pine— 
Thou art no longer mine! 

No more thy angel, downy Sleep, 
Gently my eyelid presses, 
Nor in his soft caresses 

From troubled dreams my rest doth keep: 
No more thou comest at the dawn 
To lead me forth on dewy lawn— 
To bid my heart with rapture swell, 
And thro’ each thrilling fibre, tell 
The earth, the air, the sea, the sky, 
They are not happier than [! 


C. KINNEY. 





The Spring is beauteous as of yore, 
And Nature multiform, 

Bursting to verdure as before, 

Gladness to all things doth restore— 
To beast, to bird, to worm; 

And yet to me, her face seems shaded— 

A glory from the earth hath faded! 

O, ’tis not changed this soul in me, 
Which joyous tones no longer stir; 

For as I’ve been, I still must be 
Nature’s devoutest worshipper! 


Vi. 


It is this mortal that the soul doth blind— 

This tenement which thou, O Health! hast left, 
Through whose dull windows only can the mind 

Look on the earth, and so it seems bereft 

Of half the beauty that I felt 

| Once in its hills and valleys dwelt. 

Fain would'I now go forth at eventide 

To watch some pensive streamlet glide, 

Or join in nature’s vesper-hymn, 

As twilight’s shadows gather dim— 

Sending my evening prayer on high 

Ere Dian lights anew the sky ; 

But even this melancholy joy 

No longer is my blest employ ; 

The tenant stern that came 
With thy departure Health, 
Taking possession as by stealth, 
Of this slow wasting frame— 

Forbidding barriers to its doors hath given, 

That shut me from the free—the blessed air of heaven 


VII. 


Oh, liberating Health! 
Giver of truest wealth, 
Alike dispensed to body and to mind; 
Unto thy prostrate suppliant list, 
Thou friend of Freedom and mankind— 
Heaven-sent philanthropist! 
Come yet again to me, 
And set a prisoner free 
Who, fettered by disease, pines, pines for liberty ! 


VII. 





For freedom such as fills the sky-lark’s wings— 
Forever soaring heavenward, while he sings 
| A song that gladdens still the earth 
Where all his downy loves have birth :— 
For freedom, like the wild flower’s bliss, 
Imparted by the breeze’s kiss— 
By the broad sun’s enlivening ray, 
That shineg for all the live-long day, 
And by the genial showers, that fall 
| With life-restoring gifts for all. 
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IX. 


Come Health, and close the yawning tomb— 
Retnge my fading cheek with bloom, 
And earth again shall blossom as the rose! 
Its emerald vales and glens 
To clear and healthful lens 
Their countless beauties will disclose; 
Aurora shall be worshipped as before, 
And sunset paint me fairy scenes once more; 
With youthful Spring 
I°ll dance again 
To Nature’s lute of finest string, 
Touched by her feathered train; 
With Summer’s insects hum a tune, 
And sip the flowery sweets of June; 
Or, hail the crimson and the purple dress 
Of Autumn, in his regal gorgeousness ! 


X. 


Earth’s choicest blessings now 
In vain their smiles bestow, 
Since thine is lost that brightened all! 
For what is Love without thy rosy light? 
A bodiless spirit of the night— 
Spectre of past delight, 
Whose sensuous form is hidden by a pall! 
And what is Caildhood’s voice, 
‘Phat made the mirth-attunéd ear 
And the glad heart rejoice? 
The ringing of some festive bell 
To the lone prisoner in his cell ; 
The sound of reckless laughter, near 
The soul of Grief—the falling tear, 
And measured step of Wo behind the bier! 


XI. 


Thou Life of life—thou Joy of joy— 
Theme that might every pen employ! 
Bright sun of being, whose reviving ray— 

Like April’s—bringeth from decay 
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Flowers that make glad the face of day! 
Shine, shine on me !— 

Oh, permeate this heart’s sterility, 

And bring forth blossoms in the light of heaven, 

Whose redolence to Love and Friendship shall be given! 
Let me have power to bless 
The hearts, whose warm caress 
Should all love’s rapture in my own revive; 











But how can the unblessing spirit thrive? 
Since he who cannot pleasure give, 
By nature’s changeless law, no pleasure can receive. 


XI. 


O faculty divine— 
Joy, that imparting, still receiveth joy ! 
And shall Consumption’s worm the power destroy * 
And still my spirit pine 
In vain, for Freedom’s wings, 
Nor feel replenished life’s well-springs, 
That jo¥ may overflow, and bless 
All whom I love with happiness? 
Exuberant Heats! thro’ every purple vein 
Send thy fresh, vital current yet again ; 
Set on elastic springs once more 
This languid frame, and let each pore 
Be unto thee an entrance-door. 


XIIf. 


Then shall my soul unfettered, gushing forth, 
A living fountain be of grateful song, 
Rising to heaven its source, then showering earth, 
Till on its borders green a flowery throng 
Of fragrant, fair affections spring to birth. 
And Goddess of the nectared cup divine! 
A lay of thanks I pledge to thee 
In pure Olympian wine: 
And though it lack the soul of poesy— 
The deathless soul—that ancient poets fired ; 
By Gratitude’s warm spirit shall it be— 
If not immortal—none the less inspired. 





THE DOVES. 


~v 


BY G, G. 


FOSTER, 


(See Engraving.) 


Turoveu the forest floats a spirit 
Trailing buds and flowers and odors— 
By the brook-bank you may hear it 
Singing blithely through the meadow, 
Now in sunshine. now in shadow— 
Murmuring in the garden bowers, 
Glittering with soft April showers— 
Spring’s infallible foreboders— 

Every where ‘tis singing, flying, 
While the earth all mutely lying, 
Feels within her frozen bosom 

Life once more about to blossom. 


See! my winter playmates, fluttering 
Gaily from their flowery nests, 

Hover round me, softly uttering 

All the joy that fills their breasts. 
Glorious Spring! who disenchantest 
Birds and buds and sleeping streams,— 
Setting free pale Winter’s dreams,— 
How with visions bright thou hauntest 





This fond heart, which feels the beams 
Of a new being through it thrilling, 
Every pulse with rapture filling! 
Doves, farewell! your amorous cooing 
In our long dear winter’s play, 

Taught even me to list to wooing ; 
And the spirit of the Spring— 

Who is Love—is beckoning 

Even now my steps away. 


Fare ye well! My heart is beating 
With a love ye cannot know, 

And I wait another greeting 

From a voice as sweet and low 
Even as yours. Yet ere I go, 

Let me for a moment ponder 

In this dream-enchanted spot, 

O’er the days that now are not— 
While my heart, although grown fonder, 
Still with sadness breaks the spell 
That hath blessed its youth so well. 
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SPRING F 


We conclude in the present number our re- 
marks upon the Spring Fashions for this season, 
and furnish several more of our beautiful and 
faithful illustrative figures. By means of our 
arrangements for receiving authentic and early 
information of the fashions, and by the employ- 


figure, and general appearance of the different | 


parts of the dress are well exhibited, without the 


| tucks in each group. 


ASHIONS. 


The first group is of dark 
blue, the next of blue a shade lighter, and so on 


to the last, which is of a very pale blue. Though 
this style of velvet trimming is prevalent in Paris, 
and is very neat and pretty, it is too heavy to 


_ suit the taste and comfort of American ladies for 
ment of engravers of such skill, that the form, | 


necessity of their undergoing the tedious process | 


of being coloured, we are enabled to furnish our 
readers with the fashions several months in ad- 
vance of our cotemporaries, and almost simulta- 
neously with their appearance in London and 
Paris. We present below the neatest and pret- 
tiest dresses of the season for demi-toilette, ball 
dress, and dinner costume. 


lins, and Italian silks, are now cut square a la 
Raphaél or a la Watteau. Upon occasions when 
full dress is not absolutely required, high corsages 
continug to be in favour. High dresses of poult- 
de-soie, with mantelets of the same, have become 
in London a favourite out of door costume. Mous- 
seline-de-laine and cashmere are also fashionable 
out of door dresses. One of the most important (?) 
items of news contained in late foreign journals of 
the fashions is the announcement of the fact that 
one of the principal milliners of Paris had just 
received an order from the Empress of Russia for 
several spring dresses. One of them was a robe 
of white poult-de-soie, with high corsage and 
mantelet of the same material. The others 
which were ordered were of the same material, 
but of different colours, one pink, one blue, and 
one sea-green. All were to be ornamented with 
a rich embroidery in silk of the same colour as 
the dress, with white intermingled. 

Plain baréges are now very much worn, some 
of those lately manufactured being of the most 
exquisitely fine fabric. The favourite colours in 
Paris are Pomona green, bleu de France, lilac, 
and bouton d’or; in all these cases the trimming 
is of the same colour as the dress. These baréges 
are trimmed either with broad, deep silk flounces, 
cut in scallops, or with narrow velvet No. 1, in 
five or six rows with spaces between. These 
velvets are used of various assorted shades, and 
form with this arrangement a very pretty trim- 
ming. Thus, on a barége of rich blue they put 


six groups of the small velvet tucks, with five | sleeves are of any suitable material, made very 


| 


spring dresses. 


DEMI-TOILETTE. 


Figure 1, is the most charming novelty of the 
season. It combines the finish and elegance of 
the most studied parure with the comfort and ease 
of a negligé. In all respects it is eminently cal- 
culated to accord with the true and correct taste 
of our American ladies; we therefore predict for 


it, in this country, the same admiration and favour 
| that it now enjoys in Paris. 
Many corsages of organdis, embroidered mus- | 


It consists of a dress of fine white tarlatane, 
trimmed a volants festonnés of straw gimp or 
straw-coloured silk lace, double, and extending 
around the skirt near its lower edge, up in front 
over the corsage and around the back of the neck. 
Sleeves demi-long, tight at the top and loose be- 
low. This sleeve is distinguished, on account of 
its shape, by the name of manche entonnoir, or the 
funnel sleeve. Here they are trimmed, for more 
than half their length, by several rows of scalloped 
work of the same material as those which orna- 
ment the skirt, etc. Belt and buckle to corre- 
spond with the dress. Coiffure Nisida. The 
hair is parted in the middle and plaited. The 
plaits are crossed, and so arranged as not to break 
the roundness of the general tournure of the head. 
The front hair is brought down on each side over 


_ the ears, in tufts d’épis. 


| they extend but little below the elbows. 


Fieure 2. This is also very much admired. 
It is indeed tasteful and elegant, but in our opi- 
nion not so much so, if we may be allowed to 
make a comparison where there is no resem- 
blance, as No. 1. The dress is of Italian silk, 
colour bleu de France; skirt very full, and ga- 
thered at the waist. Two very broad full flounces, 
the upper one reaching nearly to the hips. The 
corsage is high behind, pointed in front, and has 
an edging of black lace around the neck. Sleeves 
entonnoirs, reaching nearly to the wrist in front, 
but sloping upwards toward the back part, where 
The 
sleeves also are edged with black lace, like that 
on the upper edge of the corsage. The under- 
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DEMI-TOILETTE. 


full, but banded close at the wrist. Coiffure, a | 
small cap of French lace, with neuds on each 
side of ribands of the same colour as the dress. 


BALL DRESS. 


Robe of gold-coloured satin, with two skirts. 
The upper one is open on each side, and con- 
nected par agrafes pensées, and is trimmed with 
several flounces of white lace. The second skirt 
has one flounce, also of white lace, and as wide 
as all those on the upper skirt together. The 





corsage is trimmed with three rows of white lace, 
overlapping each other; they are formed behind 
into a very long point. Around the head is a 
wreath of pansy blossoms and foliage, the blos- 
soms in clusters at the sides. This dress is un- 
commonly rich and recherché. 


DINNER COSTUME. 


A small cap of delicate pink silk lace or pink 
crape, resting close upon the head and cut straight 
across the crown, where it is bordered with a liseré 
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BALL DRESS. 


of satin, to which are affixed volants of pink silk 


lace. A loose band of satin riband passes over | 
the crown and ends in neuds on each side of the | 


face. The neuds in many instances are left off, 


and bouquets of pale roses, without foliage, substi- | 
tuted. The dress is of Pomona green satin and 
double; the upper jupe or skirt being about a 
quarter of a yard shorter than the under one. 
Two rouleaux of the same material as the dress 
ornamented in front by open passementerie, placed 
flat, constitute the trimming of the lower jupe 
The upper skirt is open in front nearly a quarter 
of a yard, edged throughout with passementerie 
and having its edges connected by cross-bands of 
passementerie. The corsage is high at the back 
and is sloped straight to a short point in front. 


DINNER COSTUME. 
| The top and fore part of the corsage has a return 
| pelerine or revers, edged with passementerie cor- 
| responding with the trimming in front of the 
| dress, The sleeves also are edged with the same. 
| They can, however, hardly be called sleeves with 
| propriety, being in reality demi-sleeves divided 
| lengthwise, and covering only the back part of 


| the arm, they leave the front entirely open, The 


under-sleeves, thus shown, are of white muslin 
with six or seven drawings equidistant from each 


. | other between the wrist and the shoulder. These 


drawings are covered by rows of gimp, either 


, | white or of the same colour as the satin of which 


the dress is made. A chemisette of clear-worked 


_ muslin, finished at the neck with a ruff of: nar- 


row lace, is worn under the corsage, 
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TEARS OF THE NIGHT, 


A SONG: 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY JOHN H. RHEYN. 


Twi - light’ is deep’ning, 


Flower cups are weep - ing Tears 


P Dew - drops thus Shadows of Laughing 
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morn - ing, Flash in the light - - - Gloom may reign sad - ly, 
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All the night long, Dawn bring - eth glad - ly Sunshine and 























Grief thus appears, Love, 
While ’tis thy doom, 
Streaming with tears, Love, 
Shrouded in gloom. 
But Joy is brighter, 
When Grief is gone; 
Tears of the Night are 
Diamonds at Dawn. 
Then bless thy sorrow, 
Though Night be long, 
Soon brings the morrow ; 
Sunshine and song. 


THE FLORAL CALENDAR. 
MAY. 


BY PROFESSOR JAMES RHOADS, 


oor’ 


LAYERING. 


But the neatest and most convenient instrument 


_ for pot-layering, is that shown in the engraving, 


Tue mode of layering, figured and described in | (figure 1.) It is called Appleby’s propagator, 


the Floral Calendar for April, is limited in its ap- 
plication to plants with decumbent stems, and 
those having branches sufficiently long and flexi- 
ble to admit of their being bent to the earth in 
which the plant is growing. On the present occa- 
sion I shall speak of the manner of layering those 
of erect habit, with short, rigid limbs. 

It is related by Humboldt, the celebrated 
naturalist, that when traveling in the forests of 
South America, he met with a tree or shrub, with 
which he was particularly pleased, if he could not 
obtain its seeds in a ripe state, he managed to ob- 
tain a living plant, by a very simple contrivance, 
Having selected a suitable branch, he took off a 


ring of bark, from a half inch to an inch in length, 
and making a paste of the earth, in which the 
plant grew, he fixed it carefully round the branch, 
at and just above the ring, and fastened it there 
by means of some strips of coarse cloth, which he _ 


always carried with him for the purpose. The 
ring checking the descent of the sap, caused it to 
send forth roots into the earth affixed; which, 
being kept constantly damp by the humidity of 
the climate, afforded them plenty of nourishment, 
Returning to the spot some months afterward, he 
almost invariably found his layer ready for sever- 
ing from the parent plant, and prepared to endure 
transportation. In dryer air, the earth-ball may be 
kept moist by suspending above it a small vessel 
filled with water, in which is placed one end of a 
piece of lamp wick, the other end being in the 
earth-ball, In this case the wick acts as a siphon, 
The Chinese have long practiced a method similar 
to that of Humboldt, using instead of the simple 
earth, a quantity of moss, or a mixture of rich 
earth and moss, and watering with the string sip- 
hon, or by hand, 

An improvement on the above may be made by 
having a tin vessel, of the shape of an inverted, 
truncated cone, to contain the earth. This vessel 
should be made in two parts, united on one side 
_ by hinges, and having a hook on the other, by 
which it may be kept close after it is put round 
the branch, A small flower-pot cut vertically in 
half, and kept together when in use, by a twine 
string, makes a good substitute for the tin vessel. 
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Figure. 1. 


———— 


from the name of its inventor. It is shown un- 
connected at a in the figure; } is the same when 
in use; ¢ is merely a stake inserted in the socket 
at the lower end of the pot }, for the purpose of 
keeping it steady in its proper position, ‘The loop 
hole at the side of the pot, (a and b,) is about half 
an inch wide, and one and a half or two inches 
long, left for the admission of the layer. ‘The 
small hole at the base of the pot, is made to let 
out superfiuous water. This propagator should be 
made of unglazed earthen ware, and should be 
about four inches wide and six inches deep. It is well 
adapted to the propagation of Orange and Lemon 
trees, Oleanders, and all plants of similar habit. 
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TROPHOLUM MAJUS. 
(Nasturtium.) 


Botanica, Cuaracteristics of the genus, Class, 
OcranpriaA; Order, Monocynta, Calyx _five- 


cleft, spurred ; petals five, unequal; germ smooth, 
three-sided, 


TueERE is often originality in odd expressions 
and amusement may be derived from them; but 
there is truth in trite old sayings, and they are 
almost always instructive. To be common place 
is, therefore, often better than to be brilliant, 


Nothing is older, better known, or more disre- | 


garded, than the proverb that tells us of a weak- 
ness peculiar to man, which induces him to despise 
what he can have with litttle trouble or expense, 
no matter how beautiful it may be. This 
moralizing has little to do with flowers, but some 


of the prettiest and most neglected of flowers have | 
some thing to do with it—for they caused it. The | 
common Lilac is prettier and sweeter, than ninety. | 
nine out of the hundred of the more rare, shy- | 


blooming, and shy-growing exotics, and yet, be- 
cause any one with a plot of ground ten feet square, 
may have an abundance, for the mere plant- 


ing, we often find beautiful and well cultivated | 


gardens entirely destitute of them. The little 


ragged urchin who steals an armload for a May-day | 


frolic, or begs a “posey” of a farmer who sells 


large bunches for a penny, seem to be the only | 
one of all mankind, that thinks them fragrant. | 


The connoisseur of large means, or the active 
business gardener, does a good work whenever he 
introduces a new variety into his collection, and 
eventually his enterprise will benefit the home 
cultivator, But, if he make room for a new by 
destroying an old, and perhaps superior variety, 
he must look for approbation to those who love 
change for its own sake. I am not one of them. 
I love the old because it is old, and I love the new 
better, only when I am convinced of its superiority, 
I love to see improvements going on around me, 
but I don’t love to see a man tear down the house 
in which his fathers were born, merely that he 
may rear a modern mansion upon its site. 

After these confessions, the reader may be well 
assured that I love the Nasturtium :—I mean the 
plant as it climbs over a rude frame, covers it with 


neat, glossy foliage, and opens out to the delighted | 


eye, a profusion of beautiful, bright blossoms, I 
once loved the fruit, well greened and pickled, 
But that must have been a childish taste. I am 
rid of it now. That I ever had it is perhaps owing 
to the fact, that almost the first useful labor I ever 
did, was to help gather Nasturtiums for pickles. I 
remember how proud I was to find that I was big 
enough to work. Who that is not ashamed of 


honest industry don’t remember something of the | 


kind ? 
The genus Tropeolum needs no partiality to 





LI 





~~ 


recommend it. Its species are all beautiful and 
desirable plants, both as regards their freedom of 
growth and their pleasing habits, No garden, 
large or small, should be without some of them. 
They are really ornamental, whether around the 
green house pillar of the rich man, or the porch 
post of the poor. T’, Pentaphyllum, T. Polyphyllum, 
T.Tricolourum or Three-colored Indian Cress, and 
| T. Tuberossom or Marvel of Peru, are all beauti- 
ful and of easy culture. Of 'T. Majus, which is 
the common Nasturtium, there are many varieties, 
of every color, from nearly white to the most bril- 
liant, dark scarlet; in some, the flowers are very 
large. Our engraving, (figure 2,) is a branch of 


Figure 2. 





the T. Majus, 8 Venustum, This is the most 
suitable for pot culture of all the Nasturtiums. It 
is dwarfish in growth, of very compact habit, and 
a remarkably free flowerer. 

All the species and varieties of the Tropeolum 
_ require nearly the same treatment, They thrive 
best in a soil about equal parts of peat and open 
loam, and a little sand. When actively growing 
they require a copious supply of water. They are 
propagated by seeds, which in most of them ripen 
freely, and also by cuttings, which strike readily 
with a little bottom heat, or without it, if covered 
with a hand glass. 

The generic name, Tropwolum, is derived from 
a Greek word signifying “a warlike Trophy.” In 
the emblematic language of flowers, the T. Majus 
| means “ Honor to the brave.” A very singular 
| phenomenon is sometimes exhibited by the Nastur- 
tium. During twilight, and before sunrise in the 
morning, it is said to emit sparks or flashes of 
| light from the petals of its flowers, ‘This was first 
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noticed by Miss E, C, Linneus, daughter of the 
great Swedish Botanist, and pointed out by her 
to her father, who believed it to be electric, and 
that the plant is endowed with the property for 
the purpose of defence against injurious insects, 
The same phenomenon has been observed by 
others, exhibited on the Marigold, (calendula offi- 
cinialis,) the African Marigold,) Tagetes patula et 
erecta,) the Sunflower, (Helianthus Annus,) and 
the Orange Lily, (Lilium bulbiferum.) 


PLANT PRESS. 


To make a good botanist, the fields and the 
woods are necessary. The student must collect 
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plants for himself. He must study their agree. 
ments and differences for himself, while his speci- 
mens are yet fresh and unwithered. The closet 
botanist, who depends upon books and the 


_ herbarium for his information, travels a dusty, 


toilsome road, which leads only to error and vexa- 
tion. Still an herbarium of his own make is 
necessary to the student, If he depend on the 
woods and the fields alone, his pathway may be 
green, and the air he breathes may be fragrant, 
but he will probably lose himself in the labyrinths 
of forgetfulness, The middle way is the only one 
which leads to the temple of knowledge. It is neces- 
sary to accuracy that he should see the plants on 
their native soil, in their heathful condition, and in 


Figure 3. 









































their natural habit of growth and flowering. He 
must preserve them, that he may from time to time 
revive and fix the impressions which the growing 
plants have made upon his mind, One of the most 
experienced and successful of our American 
authors has said, speaking upon this subject, that 
no one can be a botanist, until he collects, in 
fields and woods, and preserves in an herbarium at 
least six hundred species of plants. The only effec- 
tive method of preserving plants for the herbarium, 
is to place them between sheets of paper and under 
a pressure of not less than one hundred pounds, 
For the assistance of the readers of “ Sartain,” 
in this good work, our engraver has figured a 
very convenient and cheap plant press (figure 3.) 
The upper and under boards, b, b, should be made 
of some strong, dry and hard wood, mahogany or 
oak for instance, clamped at the ends to prevent 
warping. The cylinder c, to which is firmly fixed 
the rack g, to receive the point of the stop d, is 
perforated its whole length, that the cord may pass 


| 


| 
| 
| 


through it and be of one piece, and projects a few 


_ inches from the side to allow the room for the coil 


of the cord, The spaces a, a, a, a, represent thin, 
soft boards for separating plants of different de- 
grees of dryness, Several hundred sheets of stout 
paper are needed, The paper should be frequently 
changed, and what is taken out thoroughly dried 
before using it again, Eight or ten sheets should 
be placed between each plant, and the one next 
above or below it. For convenience of shifting 
the paper and that we may find the plants easily, 
the sheet next above and that next below and in 
contact with each plant, should be of a particular 
color, (say white,) the rest being of some other 
color, blue for instance, After the plants have 
been thoroughly dried in the press, they may be 
transfered to the folio in which they are to be 
labelled and preserved. The only further care re- 
quired is to keep the folio in a dry place, ‘The 
least moisture after they are taken fiom the press, 
will injure the specimens. 











EDITORIAL. 


Tue reader must be difficult to please, who does not | 
find something to his taste in the present number of our 
Magazine. To the lovers of poetry, we offer another 
of Longfellow’s exquisite lyrics, a poem by J. Russell 
Lowell characterized by his usual ability, a noble ode 
by Mrs. Kinney, a playful anacreontic by Edith May, a 
few stanzas of graceful sentiment by Caroline May 
and by G. G. Foster, a scriptural poem by Mrs. 
Sigourney, sonnets by Professor Moffat, and Dr David- 
son, and finally a Hymn on the Passion by John H. 
Hopkins, Jr., which we commend to the reader’s atten- 
tion, not only as being appropriate to the season, but as 
likely to form a part of our permanent literature. 

The new series by Miss Bremer will show the 
reader how travellers amuse themselves on the banks 
of the Rhine; Mrs. Kirkland has given another chapter 
of her spirited sketches of English Society; Dr. Durbin 
has performed a valuable service to the Biblical student, 
by his paper on the ancient city of Nazareth; the lover 
of American revolutionary history will be gratified with 
a story of uncommon interest by Mrs. Ellet, as well as 
with the continuation of Mr. Wiley’s North Carolina 
novel; Mr. Herbert’s tale, written with his accustomed 
vigor, illustrates the domestic manners of the English 





in the early part of the last century; modern and 
American manners are depicted with equal life by Mr. 
Arthur; in the article on the Greek Slave, Mr. Leland 
has furnished another of those well considered critiques, 
which are attracting so much attention; Miss Sedg- 
wick has siiown with admirable skill how matters of 


the heart are managed among the Shakers; the ladies | 


have been provided with some choice music by Mr. 
Rheyn with Spring Flowers by Prof. Rhoads, and Spring 
Fashions by the proper artists. 

The Embellishments of the May Number are unusu- 
ally elegant and varied. 





Tue Str. LeceR parers.—The readers of the New York 
Knickerbocker have for a long time been gratified by 
the perusal of a series of remarkably well written, 
and strikingly original articles, entitled The St. Leger 
Papers, from the pen of Mr. Richard B. Kimball, a 
distinguished lawyer of the great Metropolis. Those 
articles, which have appeared at intervals since the 
month of January, 1845, apart from their purity and 
elegance of style, are deeply interesting, and well calcu- 
lated by their occasional strange energy, to awake 
in the mind of the reader trains of thought remote 
from the beaten path of every day musing. In the 
thrilling biography of Wolfgang Hegewisch, the German 
Student, there are certain quiet touches, which announce 


| —unostentatiously enough on the part of the writer,— 


thorough appreciation of the mysterious, sensitive 
and refined character of the educated German of the 
old—we mean the romantic school. An occasional 
thought—par ezample the following—smacks of good old 
Kerner in his prose poetry, or Callot Hoffman in a 
milder mood. 

“Pleasant it is when we find in another the echo 
of what we ourselves feel and are—but how much 
higher the enjoyment, when we can appreciate in such 
an one, the feelings which we ourselves do not possess, 








and thus enter, soul with soul, into the sweet exchange 
of spiritual harmonies.” 

Of parting with a loved one, he says; 

“ Besides, it seemed to me, that our intercourse during 
separation would be kept up with all the charm of a 
refined spirituality; and then we should enjoy that 
mysterious influence which those who love do have 
over one another, when absent.” 

Yet it is not only in scenes where the the German 
element is actually required, that Mr. Kimball evinces 
his talent in setting it forth; quite as much ability is 
manifested in other parts of the narrative, in repre- 
senting very different trains of thought. Romantic 
writing demands a versatility of style and character, 
which the author of the St. Leger Papers is admirably 
qualified to exhibit, as well from natural talent, as 
extensive observation of men and manners in strange 
lands “ outre mer.” We trust that these articles may, on 
their conclusion, be solidified into a book, and in that 
form, meet from our readers an extended favour and 
perusal. 





A New Worx.—Baker and Scribner of New York 
have in press a new work by Mrs. Kirkland, entitled 
“ Holiday’s Abroad.” 





Mr. Boxer.—Rumor says that the author of “Caley- 


nos”* is engaged upon another tragedy on the subject 
of Anne Boleyn. 


—— 


Books. 


The Cryptogamous Origin of Malarious & Epidemic 
Fevers. By J. K. Mitchell, M. D. Philadelphia: Lea 
& Blanchard, 1849. 


Dr. Mitchell has placed upon his title page the signifi- 
cant motto, “que prosunt omnibus.” We take it as our 
warrant for bringing a strictly professional subject under 
the review of miscellaneous readers. All classes are 
indeed interested in the solution of the question as to 
the origin of epidemics. The question has acquired a 
special interest for the popular mind, since the appear- 
ance, and still more since the re-appearance of the 
cholera. A discussion of it in a form capable of popular 
apprehension, while strictly logical and scientific in its 
process, is both decorous and opportune. Such a dis- 
cussion has been given by Dr. Mitchell in the essay 
before us, and the manner in which he has discharged 
the task, will entitle him to the thanks of both pro- 
fessional and unprofessional readers. 

The most commonly received theory of the origin 
of periodical fevers, is that designated the “marsh 
theory,” which ascribes a peculiar poison to the decom- 
position of vegetable matter in low and wet places. 
This theory is satisfactorily disproved by the fact that 
many places low, wet, marshy, abounding in decompo- 
sing vegetable matter and in all the other supposed 
conditions of miasma, are yet entirely exempt from the 
so called miasmatic diseases; that these diseases on the 
other hand, prevail in many places, and in their worst 
form, where there is no apparent vegetation, no moisture, 
no marsh, not one of the conditions of the miasmatic or 
marsh theory; that, not only so, but the same places, 


| whether marshy or upland, are in different years sickly 


or otherwise, in a way entirely inexplicable on the 
principles of the miasmatists. These several assertions 
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are sustained by Dr. Mitchell by a citation of well 
established facts, sufficient to convince any candid 
inquirer. 

Having disposed in this manner of the oldest and most 
commonly received opinions as to the origin of mala- 
rious and epidemic diseases, the author proceeds to 
discuss the various other hypotheses which have been 
started of late years, and shows how they all fail to 
explain many of the important and necessary facts. 
This leads very naturally to the exposition of his own 
theory, which occupies the greater part of the volume. 
This theory is new, and will, without doubt, receive the 
attention of the faculty. The Doctor claims to be its 
originator, though not its sole originator. It has been 
published almost simultaneously, on both sides of the 
Atlantic; and in such a way as to show, what indeed 
we often see in scientific researches, that two minds 
occupied without concert or communication on the same 
subject, arrive at the same conclusion by a process of 
investigation entirely independent of each other. In 
such cases, the discovery, if it be one, is original with 
both. Dr. Mitchell has at least shown that it is so with 
himself in regard to the theory of malaria which he has 
now propounded. 

To follow the Doctor through the exposition of his 
theory, and the facts and reasoning by which he supports 
it, would take us too far from our legitimate track. 
Besides, it would be foreign to our purpose, which is to 
induce, not to supersede a perusal of the book itself. 
We will only say in general terms, that the author has 
brought to the discussion his accustomed learning and 
candour, and that varied ability which has long since 
given him such distinction, not only in his profession, 
but as a man of letters, and as a man. 


The Boy of Mount Rhigi. By the Author of “ Redwood,” 
&§c. Boston: Wm. Crosby & H. P. Nichols. 


This volume, as the author informs us in the preface, 
“has been written to awaken in those of our young 
people who have been carefully nurtured, a sense of 
their duty to those who are less favoured; to show them 
that the ignorant, neglected, and apparently vicious, 
have the germs of goodness in their souls; that patience, 
kindness and affection, will fall like holy dew upon 
them, nourishing that which God has planted.” 

The purpose thus indicated, is developed in the 
volume before us, through the medium of an agreeable 
fiction, designed more especially for the young, yet full 
of matter of interest for readers of every age. The 
locale which Miss Sedgwick has seleeted for the opening 
chapters of the book, is not the Mount Rhigi of Switzer- 
land, but of the old “ Bay State,”—Massachusetts. Her 
principal heroes are two boys reared among the moun- 
tain fastnesses ; resembling each other in many respects 
in their outward condition, yet differing widely in this— 
that Harry Davis had been nurtured by a mother who 
felt all the responsibilities of that relation; while the 
parents of the other were sunk in the lowest depths of 
vice, and constantly sought not to elevate their son 
as a moral being, but to make him the minister of their 
unhallowed passions, and to degrade him to their own 
beastly level. It is the aimof the story to show how 
it was that even in Clapham Dunn’s nature there were 
the germs of an honest purpose ; how that purpose was 
strengthened by many an encouraging word from his 
friend Harry Davis; how the hope to deserve Harry’s 
friendship clung by him, and nerved him through all 
his trials; and how at last the countenance extended 
to him by his more fortunate friend, proved his greatest 
stimulus and safeguard in pursuing the path of virtue. 

The plot is developed with the author’s accustomed 
tact; and the reader cannot fail to observe the versatility 
of talent displayed in the various episodes of this little 
volume. Miss Sedgwick is equally graceful and accu- 
rate in her delineations, whether she accompanies her 
hero on a fishing excursion along the brook side, or 
goes berrying with them down a mountain glen; or 





follows the one through crime to the darkness and 


| despair of a prison, or attends the other through the 





busy and trying scenes of mercantile life in the me- 
tropolis; evincing throughout a refined appreciation of 
Nature, and an intimate acquaintance with that more 
abstruse theme for contemplation, the human heart. 

We trust that this volume is but the forerunner of 
others from the same gifted pen, written with a similar 
aim,—to benefit the young, upon whom (the expression 
is no less true than hackneyed,) all the hopes of the 
country depend. 





Raphael; or, Pages of the Book of Life at Twenty. By 
Alphonse de Lamartine. Now York: Harper & Brothers. 


European travellers often mention in terms of strong 
admiration, a youthful portrait of Raphael, to be seen in 
the Barberini gallery at Rome, at the Pitti palace in 
Florence, and at the Museum of the Louvre. The 
American public has recently been made acquainted 
to some extent, with the peculiarities of this extraordi- 
nary picture, by means of an excellent mezzotinto 


| engraving of it, by Mr. Sartain, in the Leaflets of 


Memory for 1849. This picture, in the opinion of Mr. 
Lamurtine, “represents the revery of youthful genius 
pausing on the threshhold of its destiny.” In the little 
book which he has now sent forth to the world, he has 
attempted to delineate the character and history of such 
a genius at the age of twenty. 





Household Education. By Harriet Martineau. Philadel- 
phia: Lea & Blanchard, 


Miss Martineau is one of those who write with some 
purpose, besides the mere itch of writing. She writes 
because she has something to say, and some useful end 
to accomplish by what she says. She writes conse- 
quently with earnestness and common sense, is always 
interesting, and generally instructive. Her present essay 
on one important branch of education, will be found a 
work of sterling value. 





The Eolian; by David Bates. Philadelphia: Lindsay & 
Blakiston. 1849. 


The deluge of poems without poetry, rhyme without 
reason, and verse without metre, which of late has 
covered our land, bids fair to sweep into the gulf of 
oblivion, toward which its muddy waters are rushing, 
every vestige of true poetic feeling. If we could believe 
that the flood would subside in a reasonably short time, 
and that no pestilential vapours, fatal to correct taste, 
would then rise from the sodden earth, we could be 
content to be quiet spectators, trusting to a new crop 
to fill again the granaries of thought. But as we cannot 
bring ourselves into so hopeful a state of mind, we feel 
bound to contribute our mite for the assistance of those 
who are endeavouring to dam out the troubled waters 
from the fair fields of poesy, and to restrain them within 
moderate limits. It is more disagreeable, indeed and 
more laborious to stand against the current than to move 
with it, but it is also in some instance’ more useful. 

Mr. Bates has very properly named his book “The 
Eolian”—it is a wind instrument altogether. It is as 
irregular, as unmusical, as creaking, and as empty as 
—as any thing can be. 

It commences, 

“The universe is full of harmony :—” a 

Percival says 

“ This world is full of poetry,” 

Both authors are mistaken, or there would certainly 
be no room for “ The Eolian.” 

The following passage occurs in the second piece in 
the book, entitled Poesy. 

“ Away, wing’d coursers, that wait on the soul, 
On your pinions free and strong ; 

And gather me gems without control, 
In the beautiful land of song. 


EDITORIAL. 








Tis a pleasant land, where ye oft before 
Have gathered me flowers bright ; 

And in those gardens are many more, 
As fair to the taste and sight.” 

Here the coursers (?) are to gather gems in a land 
where they had oft before gathered flowers, and where 
there were many more left! 

We will exhibit one or two of the brightest of these 
gems. Here is one verbatim et literatim, et capitalatim. 
The italics only are ours. 

BeconeE dull Care, and blighting Sorrow, 
Away, this moment, now away! 

You never should come till to-morrow— 
Ive other things to mind to day. 

Your very presence is distressing, 
Although you sat not on this brow ; 

Your absence is to all a blessing, 
And I’m resolved to have it now. 

We must call attention to the force of the climax here. 
Care and Sorrow are not only ordered off, but as per- 
haps, they may hesitate to obey, the command is 
repeated with an instanter affix—“ away this moment,” 
and then by way of emphasis, to mark present time 
more strongly, “now” is introduced—“ now away.” 
In the next line the present time is made still more 
emphatic by the use of the adverbials “never” “ till” 
and “ to-morrow” opposed to “ to-day” in the succeeding 
line. I’m busy to-day, so you never should come till 
to-morrow. The repetition of “now” at the close of the 
stanza “caps the climax” admirably. 

The following gem is from “ Laurel Hill” cemetery. 

Here spring puts on its loveliest smile, 
And wild birds sing their sweetest song, 
The heart from sorrow to beguile— 
Oh! I could linger all day long ! 
. * * ~ * - . - * * 
Oh! must I die? how sad the thought, 
While all is loveliness around ; 
To fall asleep, and be forgot, 
And moulder in the cold damp ground. 

We are somewhat at a loss to know whether spring 
smiles and birds sing to beguile the heart from sorrow, 
or whether our author could linger all day to do so. 
It is also rather remarkable that such loveliness and 
sweetness, and whatever else beguiled the heart from 
sorrow, should make such sad impressions. “’Tis sad 
to fall asleep and moulder,” is also in itself a remarkable 
expression. 

One more extract and we have done ;— 

“The earth, appalled, stood still, and for a time 
Refused the laws of motion to obey, 
Till gathering force from her consuming fires 
She reeled.” 

The earth standing still and not moving, is like the 
boy’s hat which was “full of a great many peaches,” 
and her reeling because she had gathered force reminds 
us of the drunkard who staggered most when he was 
most sober. 





The Spirit World, a Poem; and Scenes from the Life of 
Christ. By Joseph H. Wythes. Philadelphia: 1849. 
pp. 106. 


There is a vein of sincere religious feeling running 
through this book which is worthy of strong commenda- 
tion, and which disposes us to view favourably the 
general character of the work. Still we cannot say 
much in praise of its merits. It contains many correct 
sentiments, clearly and perspicuously expressed, and is 
evidently the result of much deep thought. But we 
look in vain for the outpourings from the depths of the 
poetic fountain which the nature of the subjects Mr. 
Wythes has chosen, gives us a right to anticipate. He 
is not devoid of poetic feeling and imagination, but he 
has too little for the proper management of such subjects. 
The “Spirit-World,” the leading poem, occupies four 
fifths of the volume, and is intended to convey to the 
reader definite ideas of the future state by the combina- 
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tion in metrical narrative of the discoveries of astro- 
nomical science with Scriptural ideas respecting the 
powers, condition, and probable employments of dis- 
embodied spirits. He sings, to use his own words, 


“ The visions of [his] mind, 
Respecting things but vaguely known on earth ; 
And oft by men unworthily conceived ; 
Though Science points to distant starry worlds, 
And Inspiration tells of future bliss, 
Or dark unending woe for all our kind.” 


He only who possesses the very highest order ot 
poetic genius, should hope for success in depicting the 
reception prepared for the regenerated soul in the 
regions of the after life, its employment there, and that 
of the “reception-bands” of angels, the studies of the 
spirits, their personal superintendence of earthly affairs 
and those of other worlds. Mr. Wythes has not cer- 
tainly the transcendent genius required for portraying 
such scenes, and of course he fails, but he fails in 
common with many other writers who have attempted 
to remove the veil that hides from this life the doings of 
the next. 





The Gold Seeker’s Manual, a practical and instructive 
guide to all persons emigrating to the newly discovered 
Gold Regions of California. By David T. Austed, Prof. 
of Geology, King’s College, London, &c. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway; and Philadelphia. 
Geo. S. Appleton, 164 Chestnut St. 1849. 


This is an interesting pamphlet of ninety six pages, 
containing a great amount of information concerning 
the region which has proved so attractive to many of 
our countrymen, and valuable practical] directions, for 
the finding of gold veins and placers by means of their 
geological position, for distinguishing them when found, 
for the washing and other mechanical treatment of 
alluvial gold, for its assay, reduction and refinement, 
and for ascertaining the relative value of different 
parcels. One of the nine chapters of the work is devoted 
to inquiry as to the probable influence of the gold ot 
California on the commercial value of gold generally. 
A careful reading of the author’s reasoning upon this 
subjéct will, we think allay, if not completely dispel the 
fears of those who anticipate a rapid and considerable 
change in the comparative values of Gold and Silver. 





Essay on the Union of Church and State; by Baptist W. 
Noel, 4. M. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


It is not easy for us Americans to conceive fully the 
stir which has been made in England by the publication 
of Mr. Noel’s book. The question of the union of Church 
and State is here no longer considered an open one. To 
argue it is mere beating the air. In England the case 
is widely different. The whole social structure is based 
on the presumption of the necessity of such a union. 
But the signs of the times indicate unmistakeably that 
this union will cease. To effect this end without social 
disorganization, is one of the great problems to which 
the English nation is distinctly summoned. Mr. Noel, 
hitherto a distinguished member of the national church 
establishment, a man well known in every part of 
Christendom for his great abilities, as well as his 
eminent social position, has publicly withdrawn from 
the Establishment, and sent forth to the world this essay 
as containing his reasons for so doing. This fact of 
itself necessarily challenges attention. It has given an 
extraordinary impetus to the discussion on the other 
side of the Atlantic. The book will not be without 
interest here, not only from the sympathy which we 
naturally feel in English affairs, but because it is a 
vigorous, comprehensive, and so far as we can see, 
conclusive argument for the position which the Ameri- 
can people have assumed with so much unanimity. 
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The Ladies’ Work-Table Book; containing clear and prac- 
tical instructions in plain and fancy needle work, em- 
broidery, knitting, netting, and crotchet. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson, 168pp. 12mo. 


Instruction in the use of the needle, after having been 
left for unnumbered generations to chance, necessity, 
traditions, and what not, has at length followed the 
example of cookery and the other domestic arts, and is 
henceforth to be a part of books and literature. The 
work-table book now offered, and recommended by the 
publisher as “a work which every lady should possess,” 
seems on a cursory examination, to be prepared with 
care and judgment. It is printed with unusual beauty, 
is illustrated with excellent engravings, and is offered 
at a reasonable price. 


Franklin Illustrated, Parts V., VI., New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 


The illustrations of this work are, without exception, 
among the finest specimens of the art of wood-cutting 
that we have seen. Some of them are hardly inferior 
m delicacy of finish to line engravings. The designs 
are all by Chapman, and are in his happiest style. 


Alamance ; or, the Great and Final Experiment. By C. H. 
Wiley. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


There is something peculiarly pleasing in the pictures 
which Mr. Wiley presents to the imagination. He does 
not deal in the darker and sterner materials of humanity 
to which some writers of fiction are so partial, and 
which they find so useful in making up scenes of agony 
and horror. Neither does he delight, as some, to pour 
out bitterness and gall, satire and invective, against 
social order and the human race. His landscape has 
always more of the sunshine than of the shade, and his 
men and women the clear serene aspect of truth and 
goodness. He relies for effect on the influence of the 
gentler rather than of the more violent emotions, and 
appeals much more to the affections than to the passions. 
The reader of ‘‘ Alamance” on closing the volume, will 
not feel perhaps the fierce and painful agitation conse- 
quent upon the perusal of a fiction of the modern French 
school, but he will find his mind stored with scenes and 
ideas on which the memory will dwell with oft recurring 
pleasure, he will find himself a wiser, a better, and a 
happier man. As a writer of historical fiction, Mr. 
Wiley deserves special commendation. He has opened 
an entirely new vein of American history. His “ Ala- 
mance” published two years since, and his “ Utopia” 
now in the course of publication, have given an unpre- 
cedented impulse to historical inquiry in the state of 
North Carolina, to which they both refer. 


The California and Oregon Trail; being Sketches of 
Prairie and Rocky Mountain Life. By Francis Park- 
man, Jr. New York: George P. Putnam. 448 pp. 12 mo. 


Mr. Parkman’s book is not of “gold-fever” origin. 
That is, the adventures which he describes did not 
originate in a journey undertaken in quest of gold. He 
informs us that he journeyed to the far west in the mere 
spirit of adventure, to study the Indian character, and to 
see nature in some of its wildest and grandest exhi- 
bitions. The sketches of his journey, which form the 
present volume, appeared originally in the Knicker- 
bocker. They are written with spirit, and with an 
evident regard to accuracy hardly predicable of ‘some 
of the recent publications on this subject. The volume 
is illustrated with two exceedingly well executed wood- 
cuts from designs by Darley. 


The History of Queen Elizabeth. By Jacob Abbot. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 281 pp. 12 mo. 


We have already in former notices mentioned the 





~~ 


leading peculiarities of this series of royal biographies. 
In the preface to his life of Elizabeth, the author informs 
us that he has confined himself strictly, even in the 
minutest details, to historical facts. The life of Eliza- 
beth contains indeed abundant materials for romantic 
incident without resort to fiction. The book, like all 
of the series, is beautifully printed and embellished, and 
is made very attractive to the eye 


The American Farm Book; or, a compend of American 
Agriculture; being a practical treatise on soils, manures, 
draining, irrigation, grasses, grain, roots, fruits, cotton, 
tobacco, sugar-cane, rice, and every staple product of the 
United States, with the best methods of planting, cultiva- 
ting, and preparing for market. Illustrated by more 
than one hundréd engravings. By R. L. Allen, author 
of Diseases of Domestic Animals, and Editor of the 
American Agriculturist. New York: C. M. Saxton: 
for sale in Philadelphia by Lindsay § Blakiston. 


We have quoted the whole, or nearly all, of this 
formidable title-page. It is in itself a pretty complete 
table of contents. Notwithstanding this specimen of 
bad taste, which naturally creates a prejudice against 
the book, the reader, if he have courage to proceed, will 
find the work well worthy of his perusal, being a 
carefully prepared essay on a subject of much practical 
utility by one well qualified to discharge the task which 
he has undertaken. 


The Child’s First Book in Geography. Philadelphia: 
Grigg, Elliot, & Co. 1849, square 12 mo, 160 pp. 


The “ Child’s First Book of Geography ” is designed as 
an introduction to R. M. Smith’s new commo. school 
Geography, by the same publishers. The “ Child’s Book ” 
is illustrated with eighteen colored maps, and more than 
a hundred engravings. The catechetical part of the 
work is well executed. The questions and answers are 
brief, direct, simple, and pertinent. They are of that 
kind which would be found very serviceable in instruct- 
ing large classes. The descriptive parts of the book are 
less happy. The author’s sentences are long, complex, 
without perspicuity, and not always without bad gram- 
mar. Children are at once the least critical and the 
most fastidious of readers. While they would be the 
last class to explain why a book does not please them, 
they are the first to lay it aside as dull if it lack merit; 
and for a child’s use, no merit in style is equal to that of 
perspicuity and simplicity. Long sentences are their 
abhorrence. The author of the “Child’s First Book” 
would have pleased better every class, had he more 
carefully eschewed all such sentences as the following: 

“This we have endeavoured to give them in the 
following short description of the earth and its divisions; 
which we have made as attractive as possible, by a 
large number of beautiful engravings of the places 
mentioned, to render it at once amusing and instructive; 
they will impress and fix on the mind of the scholar 
a clear understanding of the different places and terms 
used, and make them easier to be remembered.” (p. 3.) 

“Having shown the Zones, we proceed to show the 
Tropics and Circles which divide the Zones, which (?) are 
four ; the first is called the Artic Circle which (?) divides 
&c. (p. 11.) 

“A Gulf is usually less than a Sea, but as they (?) 
vary greatly, &c.” (p. 16.) 


The North American Review for April.—ConrTeENTs. 


1. The Men and Brutes of South America; 2. Chan- 
ning on Etherization in Child-birth; 3. The Empire of 
Brazil; 4. Anthon’s Cicero and Tacitus; 5. Ellet’s 
Women of the Revolution; 6. Morell’s History of Phi- 


| losophy ; 7. The Female Poets of America; 8. Pronunci- 


ation of the Latin Language ; 9. Ancient Monuments in 
America; 10. Mrs. Sigourney’s Poems; 11. Critical 
Notices. 
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Author of “ Washington and his Generals, or Legends of the Revolution ;” “The Quaker 
City ;” “ Paul Ardenheim,” &e. 








Terms, $2 00 per year, invariably in Advance. Single numbers Five Cents. 


This paper is entirely different, in every respect, from any other paper of the day. The publishers rest its 
claims tu popularity upon the following facts, which they state, without the addition of large capitals, and marks 
of admiration, so often displayed in a newspaper prospectus: 

1. It is edited by George Lippard, whose Legends of the Revolution have become household words through- 
out the United States ; and whose works have been republished in England and Germany, where they have 
sold by hundreds of thousands. It is the only vehicle of Mr. Lippard’s writings; he has dissulved all connexion 
with any other paper or publisher. 

2. Afier having been published for only three months, this paper has established a character for originality, 
independence, and literary merit, second to no periodical in the Union. 

3. It contains every week, twenty-eight columns of original matter, among which will be found, a new series 
of Legends of the Revolution, Sketches of Men and Events, Reviews of New Buoks, and a New Novel, entitled 


THE EMPIRE CITY; 


OR, 


NEW YORK BY NIGHT AND DAY, 


Which is pronounced by competent critics, to exceed in plot, character and graphic power, any American work 
of fiction, published for half a century. 
From a thousand notices of the Press, we have only room to select the following: 


«This Author has struck out an entirely new path, and stands isolated on a point inaccessible to the mass of 
writers of the present day. He is unquestionably the most popular writer of the day, and his books are sold, 
edition afier edition, thousand after thousand, while those of others accumulate, like useless lumber, on the 
shelves of the publishers.”—Godey’s Lady's Book. 

“The editor is George Lippard, a man who has attained an exalted and enviable rank amongst eur native 
writers, whose style is unique and attractive, and who comes nearer making words the embodiments rather than 
the substitutes of thoughts, than any man of his age. In his deseripltive and narrative pieces, there is exhibited 


expression and his excellent selections of language, that he rather presents than describes, The image that he 
would depict is before you to the life—the thought that he would express is literally impersonated in language. 
No one can read his master-piece, ‘ Washington and his Generals,’ without experiencing the wizard influence 
of transcendent genius—the genius of George Lippard.”’— Eastern Sentinel, Paulding, Miss. 

«Mr. Lippard’s writings are entirely original—he has struck out ina branch of literature entirely his own, and 
his paper cannot fail to be read with unusual interest throughout the Union. We commend the Quaker City 
to the lovers of light and polished Iitterature.”—Clarion, Paulding, Miss. 

“The fame of the editor as an author, is sufficient to secure for his paper, a widespread circulation; and we 
opine that ‘'The Quaker City’ will not be slow in taking its stand among the foremost of the leading literary 
papers of our country.”—Republican, Brandon, Miss. 

“Tt is intended as a vehicle of publication for the writings of the distinguished author, George Lippard. 
Lippard is the most successful and popular writer of the day, and ‘The Quaker City’ will without doubt be 
sought after with avidity.”—Journal, Denton, Md. 

“George Lippard s paper is on our table, and continues as spicy and original as ever. It will be recollected, 
that Mr. Lippard has been one of the most popular contributors to the Saturday Courier.’— Essex Transcript, 
Salisbury, Mass, 


Xx All persons remitting from the country TWO DOLLARS before the first of June, 1849, will be entitled 
to a copy of this paper, and any one of Mr. Lippard’s DOLLAR Books, the titles of which are as follows :— 
“Washington and his Generals, or Legends of the Revolution;” “ Paul Ardenheim, or the Monk of the Wis- 
sahikon ;” “The Nazarene and Sequel ;” “‘The Quaker City, a Romance of Philadelphia.” 

Postmasters and others obtaining subscriptions for Five or more copies, will be entitled to a copy of any cf 
Lippard’s works, or the paper for one year. 

Our terms for clubs are as follows: 


Two copies for - - - - $3 00 Ten copies for - - - - - $12 00 
—_— = « - - - - 7 00 ‘Twenty “— - - - ; - 20 00 





PF Sartain’s Magazine and our Paper, will be supplied for $3 00. 
All persons (Agents, &c.) who wish to obtain this publication will address (post paid) the undersigned. 
JOSEPH SEVERNS & Co., 
Publishers of the Quaker City Newspaper, 
No. 72 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
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CONTENTS. 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAL. 
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Nazareth (/llustrated), mov. 2. Fein, BA cccectess 302 
. Roanoke, or Where is Utopia? (Ji/ustrated), C. TE. TERRaR, cn cccccccsccesseccows 
. The Captain's Adventure, .......... Peccsoeses seccces Mrs. E. F. Ellet,. 

. Indian Summer in the West,....... pesteccccancgssonl Prof. Moffat, 
. Powers’ Greek Slave (Illustrated), Charles G. Leland, ..... 
. The Price of Blood,........ wbeestescbsdeSebecesceeede Henry William Herbert, 
. Resignation, Henry W. Longfellow, .......... 
. A Bad Habit Cured, Dt MI cccncddeses poepwanil 332 
. The Morning Flowers, Caroline May, 
She Came and Went, J Russel Lowell, .......0... coven 


3. Magnetism among the Shakers, 
. Hope, a Sonnet, 

. Ode to Health, 

. The Doves (Jilustrated), 

. Spring Fashions (/llustrated), 

. Music—* Tears of the Night,” 


Miss C. M. Sedgwick,..... ... 

Rev. Robert Davidson, D. D.......338 
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EMBELLISHMENTS. 


“1, RUTH AND BOAZ. A splendid full page Mezzotinto Engraving, by SARTAIN, after 
ie a painting by ROTHERMEL. 
Il. THE DOVES. A splendid full page Line Engraving, by RICE and BUTTRE, after 
a design by Count D'Orsay. 
Il. NAZARETH. A beautiful full page Tinted Engraving, by DEVEREUX, to illustrate 
wa Dr. Durbin’s article, p. 302. 
IV@DAN TUCKER IN LOVE. A beautiful full page Engraving, after an original design by 
DARLEY, to illustrate Mr, Wiley’s novel. 
V. A TOURNAMENT IN UTOPIA. A beautiful full page Engraving, after an original 
design by DARLEY, to illustrate Mr. Wiley’s novel, p. 309. 
VI. POWERS’ GREEK SLAVE. A large Engraving of the Greek Slave, after a Daguerro- 
type by ROOT, to illustrate Mr. Leland’s Critique, p. 321. 
. DEMI-TOILETTE. A large Engraving exhibiting two kinds of the present fashion of 
demi-toiletie. after designs furnished by MISS BRINTON, to illustrate the Fashion 
Article, p. 342. 


DINNER AND BALL DRESSES. A large Engraving exhibiting the present fashion of 
Dinner and Ball Dresses, after designs furnished by MISS BRINTON, to illustrate the 
Fashion Article, p. 343. 


. MUSIC—* Tears of the Night"—a Song. The Words and the Music by JOHN H. RHEYN. 


APPLEBY’S PROPAGATOR. An Engraving of Appleby’s Propagator for the Layering 
of Piants, to illustrate Prof. Rhoads’s Floral Article, p. 346. 


. TROPAZOLUM MAJUS VENUSTUM. An Engraving of the Tropeolum Majus Venus- 
tum, to illustrate Prof. Rhoads's Floral Article, p. 347. 


XIL THE PLANT PRESS. An Engraving of the Piant Press, to illustrate Prof. Rhoads’s 
Article, p. 348. 
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